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The mystic figure of Vindyaka or Ganesa is a living 
symbol or image of Omkara. GaneSa wears the head of an 
elephant and as such the trunk occupies a prominent position 
in the figure. This holds-a deep significance. In the 
variously inspired images of Omkara, the trunk is found 
depicted in three different and distinct postures: sometimes it 
is up-raised, sometimes it hangs downwards in the natural 
manner and again it is shown in the middle as a double trunk 
in which the ends are curled up and down. The fist 
symbolises the movement of creation or evolution; the second 
that of dissolution or involution; and the third, the neutral 
nexus or the ground of equipoise between the two. 


As we engage ourselves in the chanting of Omkara we 
must reverentially bow to Vindyaka as the Lord presiding 
over the three basic functions of creation, dissolution and 
harmony, which the vibrations of Omkara (A, U, M) also 
signify. 

[From Japasiitram, Pt. IV.] 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Turse lectures on The Fundamentals of Vedanta Philosophy 
were delivered more than thirty years ago, and they are now 
republished almost in the same form as regards both its con- 
tents and arrangement. The title of the book has, however, 
been changed in order to remove a possible misunderstanding 
as to the scope and manner of the treatment of the subject 
in the book, and to indicate more clearly that the book aims 
at dealing with the foundations rather than with the super- 
structure of Vedanta Philosophy, and that its plan and line 
of treatment have been radical realism rather than “idealism” 
in the ordinary orthodox sense. 

Even as regards the foundations, excavations were tried 
where in such cases they aré commonly not expected to be. 
They were not tried in ‘such high, unstable altitudes as the 
transcendental conceptions of Brahman, Maya, Dvaita, Ad- 
vaita and so forth, but in what one might safely take as the 
terra firma of one’s own actual whole of Experience or “ Fact”. 
Explore the Fact, and you explore Reality: Know thyself, 
and Brahman is known. So our work begins at the level of 
the Given or the concrete whole of Experience. Although 
Fact is Experience accepted in its concrete, seamless entire- 
ness, the term “Fact” was preferred because the other term 
might possibly suggest a dissection of live existence into a 
subjective half and an objective, thought and thing, which 
both are abstractions. Fact is above such division and 
abstraction. If Logic is unable to carry on without cate- 
gories or relations of some kind or other, it should be plainly 
recognised that Fact is alogical. It is also neutral with respect 
to both Thing and Thought, Objective and Subjective. Fact 
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again, is Absolute. Relations emerge as relations when Fact 
“reviews itself’? as Fact-sections: when Bhanam becomes 
Bhasah. 

It is called Fact because of its fundamental self-evidence 
and self-assurance. Here I may quote a few lines from an 
earlier work—Patent Wonder (1915): 


Fact, the concrete whole of experience, is assurance itself. The 
fact that it is given cannot possibly be questioned, though I may 
have all. sorts of misgivings about what I pragmatically call its 
objective validity. Leave all reference to anything beyond itself, 
take it as the given actual, and you cannot possibly doubt it: for to 
doubt it is to contradict yourself, to refuse to be what you actually 
are. Perhaps you ought to be something else than what you are, 
and if you choose to regard that ‘ ought’ your real, you may actually 
be now what you really are not. But then this distinction between 
‘actually’ and ‘really’ is a pragmatic one—one that you have 
chosen to believe in and abide by. . . . The belief in the possible, 
the foretaste of the possible, the remembrance of the possible, are 
sections of the actual itself. 2 “The magic circle of the given actual 
can never be transgressed... . I cannot therefore cast the Actual 
itself into any frame of ‘ out-door’ dimensions. Any such play with 
the Actual is ‘in-door’ or immanent... . 


In a still earlier work—Approaches to Truth (1914), the 
Problem of Fact had been studied with a measure of 
sustained effort of contemplative analysis and the outlines of 
a system, or what we might call a ‘‘ Theory of Fact’, were 
sought to be evolved. And those outlines bore or seemed to 
bear an aspect (if not also a character) of what one might, 
with a shrug of mingled mystification and bles i call 
“* proto-metaphysical ”’. 

We may quote a few lines also from this latter work with 
‘a view to showing how the Given Whole or Fact must be 
intuited and lived, as distinguished from how it is to be 
understood and judged. With respect to the latter, the method 
of measure and the rule of relation do apply, ie., both 
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mathematics and logic: otherwise, there will be no meaning 
for us in what has been given or immediately served, and no 
use for us as we are used to accept it. 


When I am looking at a patch of cloud, my object is 
undoubtedly an extended something and extension is an aspect of my 
experience; but do I actually discriminate this aspect as a separate 
term or element of thought? While undoubtedly experiencing Space 
directly, do I explicitly make either a logical subject or object of 
Space? No... Again, where is Time in the perception of the 
cloud? We must distinguish between the Fact as actually lived and 
as actual living from Fact as thought and discourse. In the former 
the thought of Time is in abeyance; it is waiting aside in ambush 
perhaps ... the Given is not yet woven into a temporal scheme. . - - 
Even felt Time is not the same as the Time of thought and discourse. 
... A flood of genial sun-shine has burst forth upon Nature, and 
my cloud is now swimming on the celestial flood like an angel on 
wings regarding with silent awe) and rapture the Creator’s master- 
piece—the Earth! Now, where: is Time in this enchanting episode? 
The episode no doubt happens in Time, and in reviewing and 
reproducing the fact I have no doubt dealt in tenses also; but in the 
warm living experience as it comes and lasts, am I not completely im- 
mersed—is not my whole being taken up by the scene before me—am 
I the seer, not the scene itself for that moment of intuitive absorption? 


The same remarks will apply to the relation of Subject 
and Object. For example, it is the dissecting and reviewing 
Fact and not Fact itself that looks upon a given experience 
as “mine”, From the latter’s point of view (if one be 
permitted to think of a point of view in the alogical neutral) 
jt will be more appropriate to speak of the “ 1*2.or the * mei* 
of a given experience. It is Experience that possesses “me” 
and projects “me” as a centre of reference, as an “ origin ” 
with respect to which the dimensions of Space-Time and all 
the co-ordinates of thinking and acting have to be instituted 
and exhibited. 

In this earlier work the nature of the Fact (with a 
capital F) was studied with a care that sought to bring down 
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high metaphysics from the region of the ‘‘ transcendental 
nebule”’ and make it assume, so far as possible, the features. 
and proportions of basic mathematical analysis. Fact is dumb 
no doubt, but is not “ brute ” or “ blind ” like the ‘‘ matter ” 
of Kant. It is Mahadmaunam, but is the Light of light (Zyotisam 
Jyotih). It is Self-Evidence. Thought and all discourse, 
without covering it, are laid upon this foundation and derive 
their urge and evidence from this. Also their End and 
Interest, because the Fact is not only Sat, it is also Cit 
and Anandam. The later work would, accordingly, call it 
Patent Wonder—that is, a Wonder not veiled and hidden ix 
itself. It is Bhinam Aparoksam. It is Ascaryam, nevertheless, 
as the Upanisads have it: the Absolutely Manifest Wonder. 

In the analysis of the Fact such “important” (as, for 
instance, Bernard Bosanquet thought in his review of the first 
book in The Mind) distinctions were worked out as Fact and 
Fact-section, Reviewing Fact, Judging Fact, Fact-operation, 
and so on. In a subsequent. work—The World as Power 
(in two vols.), which we wrote in collaboration with 
Sir John Woodroffe, this fundamental position of the Fact 
Theory (if one might say so without contradiction in 
terms) was sought to be further scrutinised and consolidated. 
The concept of Sakti or Power not only made no funda- 
mental difference but it rather invested the Fact (if possible) 
with even fuller and richer wholeness and reality (Piarpatvam). 
What was implied in the first presentation of the Fact became 
explicit in this later. Pure Cit exhibited the fullness of 
its perfection as Cit Sakti. Brahman, so to say, ‘‘ consum- 
mated ”’ itself as Brahmamayi Mahamaya. And the trans- 
cendental equation of Advaita became an absolute identity 
( Deaitadvaita-vivarjitam). 

In a very recent work—Tapasitram (in six vols.)—the 
entire ground has been re-traversed and re-prospected. It 
is an original work in Sanskrit though it has been fashioned. 


© 
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after the model of the Brahma-Sitras, and comprises over 
five hundred Siitras and more than two thousand Karikas— 
explanatory verses—each one followed by an elaborate com- 
mentary (in Bengali). A resumé of this work, in English, 
has been published recently under the same title Fapasiitram 
by Messrs. Ganesh & Co. In the context of the work now 
being re-published, reference may be made particularly to 
the Sitras—Mahamaya and Maya in the third vol. of Fapa- 
siitram, and also to the definitions and Bhanam and Bhiasah 
and, especially to Marsha-pafichakam and Bhasa-pafichakam. 

Reference is made to these previous and subsequent 
works in order to bring out in stronger and clearer relief the 
basic background of the Vedanta Philosophy as prospected 
in these Fellowship Lectures, and prepare the reader for a 
better understanding of the approach attempted therein— 
which is called fundamental Realism. Many portions of the 
book would now seem ‘to: require’ an uptodate revision and 
a contemporaneous elucidation. But we have preferred to 
leave the old “‘classic”’ structure practically un-manipulated. 

Our thanks are due to Messrs. Ganesh & Co, for under- 
taking this arduous work of republication, which, however, for 
them is a labour of genuine love, devotion and service. 

Thanks are due also to Sri M. P. Pandit, an accomplished 
scholar and deep sddhaka, for reading the proofs. 


Swami PRATYAGATMANANDA SARASWATS 


Calcutta 
September, 1961 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Turis course of twelve Lectures are the Sreegopal Basu Mallik 
Fellowship Lectures, Calcutta University, for 1927. These 
Lectures were prepared on the basis of the oral public 
Lectures that had been delivered in the University. Summaries 
of the main points dealt with in the oral Lectures are, as 
published in the columns of the newspaper, The Bengalee, 
given in Appendices.t ‘These may be read as offering a 
commentary on many points not enlarged upon in the body 
of the written Lectures. 

These Lectures deal with the. Vedanta Philosophy in what 
I believe to be its fundamentals; and my method of treating 
the subject—it will be found that I have not trodden the 
beaten track in every respect—has been determined partly 
by the theme as defined by the University (which required 
me to indicate the place of Vedantism in the economy of 
modern Western Thought, and, to estimate its value); and 
partly by the fact that in these Lectures I have confined 
myself to stating, as far as possible in current scientific- 
philosophical terms, what I conceive to be the essential and 
general features of the Vedantic doctrine. From that state- 
ment it will, I hope, appear that I do not believe Vedantism 
to possess an historical and geographical interest merely, but 
that I regard it as homo-typal, possessing a living and abiding 
human value. I have called the present volume “ Introduc- 
tion to Vedanta Philosophy ”; but this, whilst indicating that 

1 Published in the present edition (1961) as “‘ Summary ” at the end 
of the book. 
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the subject herein introduced requires to be further pursued 
and elaborated, does not promise quite an easy reading for 
‘one who is only a beginner in this special discipline. Still, 
a careful student will, as he proceeds, find (as I hope) nearly 
every technicality and obscurity that he meets on the way as 
clearly explained as the scope and limits of the present 
essay permit. 

As I was unavoidably absent from town while the book 
‘was going through the press, and could not read the proofs, 
some errors have crept into the body of the book as well as 
in the Footnotes. Most errors will, however, be readily 
perceived as such, and the correct forms will as readily suggest 
themselves. The Index, though not an exhaustive one, may 
be found to be useful. 

I wish to thank my friends Prof, Nripendranath De, M. A., 
‘Sj. Nripendranath Mitra, Sj. Sarat Chandra Ghosh, M.A., 
and Sj. Purnashashi Basu, B.Sc. for the great pains oi have 
taken in seeing the book through the press. 


Ananda-niketana 
NAIHATI-SIRAMPUR 
Khulna, Bengal 
12th August, 1928 
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THE LEADING ISSUE 


Human Thought has kept no register of its birth, and though 
the beginning of Philosophy has been variously traced to such - 
emotions as curiosity, doubt and wonder,—and one may claim 
for such guesses at its genesis at least some degree of reason- 
ableness—the beginning of thought itself is an event in the 
History of the World—if indeed it is an event—which has, it 
seems, still kept intact its jseal of mystery, and bids fair to 
remain for long one of ‘the undeciphered hieroglyphics of 
existence—to retain a place near the centre of the Riddle of 
the Universe and in a Catalogue of those “‘ Enigmas” about 
which our verdict is likely to be, ‘‘ We do not know ” though, 
possibly, the version of the Riddle as given yesterday by the 
biologist Haeckel may require to-day to be recast, and the 
catalogue of the ‘“‘ignorabimuses” as given by the physicist 
E. du Bois Raymond in the eighties of the last century may 
demand modern qualification and revision. 

The problem, as soon as one tries to approach it, resolves 
into several. Of these we may distinguish some: the anthro- 
pological one asking—when and under what circumstances 
did the primitive man first give unmistakable indications of 
his being a thinker? Can the beginnings of thought (which 
must be defined) be traced down to the anthropological roots 
of man as, for instance, Darwin attempted to do in his Descent 
of Man or Romanes in his Mental Evolution in the Animal 
and Man? Then the psychological one asking—when and 
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under what conditions, does the baby give hints that it has 
developed into a thinker? Then, the metaphysical one asking 
when and how, if at all, did thought evolve out of the general 
scheme of being? We shall have, as we proceed, to deal with 
these in some of their pertinent aspects. For the present we 
may narrow our problem down to this: Thinking appears to 
be an event like any other event; how and when does this 
event occur; and is thought competent to know its own 
occurrence? We shall not attempt directly to solve it now, 
but note some of the issues to which such attempt has led in 
philosophy. 

The problem, mainly epistemological, may be judged as 
possible by some and impossible by others—and this will 
depend on the general attitude of the thinker towards the fact 
of life and existence. According to some it will appear that 
there is, prima facie, no inherent impossibility in Thought 
making an essay successfully to circumvent its own source 
or sources—to think out the origin and conditions of thought 
itself; it can just as lightly or otherwise proceed to discover 
the conditions in which the fact of thinking becomes possible, 
or for the matter of that, first became possible in the primi- 
tive homo sapiens for instance, as it can proceed to trace the 
origin of a particular species of fauna or flora in the “ geo- 
logical record ” of the earth’s strata. 

One need not, it is thought, subscribe to Materialism to 
believe in the possibility of thought having an origin, or in 
that of thought thinking out its own origin. Thinking is just 
an event in a multitude of other events which constitute the 
universe that need not, however, be “matter” in the last 
analysis, and to these other events it may be related in time, 
in place, and in causality. There are events in our own 
organism in the first place, and in our environment in the 
next, which are, apparently, caused or occasioned by thought; 
on the other hand, thought itself is, no less apparently, caused 
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or occasioned by events in the environment and the body. 
The fact of thinking may, accordingly, be just one element 
in a vast tissue of events; so that, the mere fact that thought 
can judge and reason about other events (e.g. the fall of the 
apple or the incidence of a magnetic storm), whilst these other 
facts cannot, as it is commonly believed, judge and reason 
about themselves (the apple apparently not itself discovering 
gravity; or the well-known astronomical discrepancy of the 
motion of the perihelion of Mercury not itself proving Einstein’s 
Relativity; the magnetic storm not itself observing, measuring 
and deducing from the solar spots or other causal data; and 
so on)—this fact wz. that thought is, apparently, the sole 
judge and thinker, while other events simply are without 
judging and reasoning about themselves, is no proof—so it 
may be supposed—that thought-is so far a class by itself, sui 
generis, that it cannot be made to rub shoulders and elbows 
with the “brute”’, “blind”’,..‘‘unintelligent” events of the 
universe—that, in fine, it must not, in its essence at least, be 
drawn up into a line with the common herd of facts—that 
thinking as such, that is, as distinguished from its empirical 
forms, is not an event at all as events are understood, ex- 
cluding, therefore, every possibility, in regard to thinking as 
such, of there being either an origin or an end, and of its 
philosophizing genuinely about that origin or end. 

To materialism Thought commonly is, of course, an “ epi- 
phenomenon”’, a “bye-product’’, a sort of ‘ effervescence”, 
“‘phosphorescence’’, and so forth; and not only is it an event, 
but it is one that possesses the greatest face-value but the 
least actual credit in the “ Stock-Exchange’’ of world’s veri- 
ties: Thought thinks that the world can be taken on, and in 
its own terms, that is, in terms of “impressions and ideas” 
and the laws of their association, and has sometimes fancied 
that the world is not there—the infinite realm of facts and 
laws is not there—when Thought is not there: but Materialism 
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and Realistic views of the world have generally seen in such 
thinking and fancying factitious fallacy and delusion. 

The world is whether we think about it or not; and the 
world would certainly be poorer if in the skull of the homo 
sapiens certain motions and redistributions did not take place, 
and consequently or part passu, thought-event did not occur; 
but still it would be a real, wonderful, colossal, though abys- 
mally dark drama, from which one act only was left out. 
Correct or not, such views of things make thought one item 
in a vast system of events, which, therefore, is neither beyond 
the system, nor is what supplies the “ matter” and “ form” 
of the system. 

Since the universe is believed to be a system in which 
there is correlation of the ‘“‘ points” and “events”, whatever 
enters into the system must be a co-efficient determining other 
parts in it; and, therefore, it cannot make its exit stealthily 
from the system leaving the staius quo undisturbed. If thought 
is an event in the world-manifold or universe, it is a member 
of the correlation-system, Stress-system, as we shall call it 
later; and it must be borne in mind that a member of such 
a system cannot be enlisted by a simple vote of “go in” or 
excluded by another of “go out”. Its coming in and going 
out is not, apparently, a case of simple addition and subtrac- 
tion. A limb of an organism cannot be severed from the 
whole without affecting the other limbs that remain, or for the 
matter of that, the organism itself that has been operated 
upon. Any “ physical”’ system, gravitational or other, will also 
show this characteristic. If a lump of matter be imagined to 
be suddenly brought into existence or spirited out of exist- 
ence, that phenomenon will not fail to affect the entire 
gravitational—and granting that all physical forces are 
correlated—the entire dynamic system of the physical universe. 

And, for aught we know, the change or “ disturbance” 
if we so call it, need not be confined to the bounds of the 
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so-called physical universe only; for, after all, the universe, 
the cosmic system, may be one, and the bounds that one 
commonly assigns between the physical and the spiritual, 
between the spiritual and the biological may be only practical, 
“‘pragmatic”’, and, to some extent, arbitrary bounds with 
nothing absolutely settled or sacrosanct about them. And 
we say this even if we entertain a suspicion as to the cosmos 
still containing in itself “interpolations”, undigested ele- 
ments of a pre-existing or co-existing chaos (and, in this 
connection the interesting Chinese story of Hu and Shu 
dividing between themselves the spoils of Chaos who was 
their host and entertained them rather too well may be 
recalled), so that the universe may not actually be a perfectly 
ordered whole, a logically consistent compact system, but 
may, in actuality, be a system that is either in a permanent 
state of war with an uncompromising principle of antithesis 
with no future hope of victory and peace, or else, is a 
system that is, like Hegel’s.. Absolute—according to one 
school of interpretation (giving a system of impersonal Being 
perpetually in the throes of an evolution into a Perfect 
Personality or Self-Consciousness)—always “‘in the making ”’, 
—‘‘the far off divine event” to which the poet’s in- 
tuition sees the whole creation move, being the ideal of a 
perfectly coherent, self-consistent universe. But whatever the 
universe actually now is—a perfectly ordered system or a 
partially ordered system—it is a system, to the constitution 
and behaviour of which the principles of mathematics and 
logic do, at least approximately and in the known and 
explored realms, apply. Whence it follows that the event of 
thought, as a member of the explored event system, can 
neither loosely adhere to nor slip away from—its entry and 
exit not affecting the status quo of—that system. 

So much is perhaps admitted on all hands. If the material- 
ist calls thought an epi-phenomenon, and asks us to believe 
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that its being there or not being there makes no “ material” 
difference to the main world episode, we are not to take him 
to mean that what does not make a material difference to the 
main episode makes no difference at all—that the so-called 
epi-phenomenon is a non-entity or cypher which may be 
added to or subtracted from the ‘‘ quantity ”’ of natural fact 
without producing increment or decrement. Even in a 
chemical reaction which has set a model to the materialist’s 
theorizing fancy ever since the time of Carvaka and Demo- 
critus, a bye-product is, admittedly, as necessary a product 
as the ‘‘ main product’’, and the physical conditions being in 
the given case what they are, we must have the ‘‘ main” as well 
as the ‘‘ bye” ; and, conversely, the conditions are different, the 
chemical reaction is different, and the “ main ”’ product itself 
is different in a case where the “bye” is not there, or is 
something else. 

It is admitted, therefore, that though the brain may 
secrete consciousness as the liver secretes the bile, this subtle 
secretion of thought is asgood:and genuine an event in 
the economy of the universal causal system as, for instance, 
the phosphorescent or “ radio-active”’ light ‘‘ secreted”? by the 
glow-worm, or the radiations, visible or invisible, produced in 
a vacuum tube under appropriate electrical stress. Like these 
latter events, thought-secretion must be explained and not 
explained away; and the explanation must be adequate. I 
shall not, at this stage, speak of fundamentum ultimum—the so- 
called ‘‘ matter ’—of the materialist; but it already appears 
that the basis on which he laid his foundations has been 
shaking and shifting very much of late. Locke’s distinction 
between the Primary and Secondary qualities—though dis- 
allowed by Berkeley—has for long been tacitly accepted as an 
hypothetical base of construction by generations of physicists ; 
and, in scientific theory, the real world has for long consisted 
of atoms and their motions which are believed not to possess 
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the secondary qualities—colour, taste, smell, sound, and so 
forth. Mathematical theory has tended to adopt the view of 
Boscovich that the physical atom is ‘“‘ a geometrical point in 
space, a sizeless centre of force, having position, inertia and 
rigidity”, or that of Wilhelm Ostwald that the atom of 
matter isa unit of energy, or that of Helmholtz-Kelvin that it 
is a vortex-ring in ether. Similar other theories have disputed 
the field, and it seems that the deductions of physical science 
have followed equally well, or almost so, from rival theories 
about the constitution of the substance of the physical universe. 
Recently, Relativity physics has pushed the physics of Galileo 
and Newton to the realm of approximation: pre-relativity 
formule of physical science (e.g. those relating to gravity 
etc.) have now been proved to be but approximately correct. 
- In the words of Bertrand Russell, ‘‘ Newtonian Physics was but 
a first rough sketch of Nature’’» True; but it seems hardly 
likely that even the New~ Physics of Lorentz, Minkowski, 
Einstein and others has ‘finished’ the final sketch, though one 
may advance a prima facie claim for it that it has already begunit. 

The Electron Theory of matter has itself tended to 
“¢ dematerialize’’ matter; for, matter is thereby reduced to 
electric charge, or, as some of the protagonists of Zther would 
prefer to put it, to Ather and stresses in it; and this electri- 
cal charge or this ther, though docile and submissive 
enough to mathematical formule and equations, is scarcely 
“matter” in the sense matter has commonly been con- 
ceived. As Sir Oliver Lodge said long ago in his Romanes 
Lecture (1903): “The mass which is explicable electri- 
cally is to a considerable extent understood, but the 
mass which is mere material (whatever that may mean) is not 
understood at all. We know more about electricity than 
about matter”. And he proceeded to add that it was to 
him very unlikely that the electron contains a material nucleus 
in addition to its charge. Experimental investigation as well 
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as speculation have moved considerably apace since then; 
and the Rutherford-Bohr atom, the Heisenberg atom, and 
so on, have now, it appears, made the physical unit instinct 
with a new meaning which lights up the prospect before 
Philosophy so far as to enable one to see with Bertrand Russell 
that the “problem has two parts: to assimilate the physical 
world to the world of perceptions, and to assimilate the world 
of perceptions to the physical world. Physics must be inter- 
preted in a way which tends towards idealism, and perception 
in a way which tends towards materialism. I believe that 
matter is less material, and mind is less mental, than is com- 
monly supposed,! and that, when this is realized, the difficul- 
ties raised by Berkeley (though, as the author adds, not some 
of the difficulties raised by Hume) largely disappear’. One 
may agree further with Russell that the principles of physical 
interpretation which inspire the work of Dr. Whitehead (the 
doctor himself calls them” the principles of natural knowl- 
edge”), appear to be “essential to a right solution of the 
problem”. In fine, the gulf between physics and philosophy, 
reality and perception, has existed in speculation, and the 
goal of modern interpretation is to show that the gulf simply 
does not exist. 

It is another question how far modern interpretation as 
represented by the Relativity Theory, Mathematical Logic and 
other thought movements has actually advanced towards the 
goal, and in what respects, if any, the essentials of modern 
interpretation will have to be recast so that it may Carry us 
nearer the goal; but barring these possibilities of readjustment 
—which no one perhaps, not even the staunchest supporter of 
mathematical logic, will care to veto—we may feel already 
that whatever the actual route to be followed may turn out to 


_1 Cf. Chandogya Upanisad, V1. 5, 6, 7, shewing not only that Manas 
(Mind) is dependent on Annam (“Food”), but is actually constituted 
tA Cf. also Brhadaranyaka Up. I. 5. 3, making manas—annam of a 
subtle kind a. 
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be, Physics has now definitely taken the right orientation, and, 
far off yet as the goal is, it is now in sight, and chances are 
very few that the steps of Nature-Philosophy will in future as 
easily and as often falter and go astray into the quicksands of 
materialism, nihilism, agnosticism, and so forth, as they did 
in the past. 

It is true that that some of the pioneers in the field of 
Physical Philosophy (Karl Pearson, Mach, Poincare, and others 
for example) did not, under the influence of the then fashion- 
able scientific creed of empiricism or sensationism, see what 
the later toilers in the field are just beginning to see. It is 
true also that traces of a mist, more or less dense, appear to be 
still hanging about the eye-brows of some of these later inves- 
tigators themselves: while most of them have thrown up 
materialism, open or veiled, as’ their official article of faith, 
some have discarded idealismalso.and fought shy of parallelism 
or “ double-facetism”’ lately..so,.much in vogue, and are 
inclined to accept “a neutral stuff” as the fundamental being. 
Speculation in this realm, like investigation in the realms of 
the Quantum Theory and Electron Theory, is developing so 
rapidly that it is impossible to say exactly what form the 
solution of the problem of being will take tomorrow; but, 
nevertheless, so much seems assured that the ghost of “ crude”’ 
materialism has been laid for good, and that matter and spirit 
must henceforth be linked up together by a common parentage 
which is certainly not material, but may be either spiritual or 
*‘neutral”’.! Philosophy is called upon to decide which. 

I began with a query as to the origin of Thought, and 
this has ushered us into the inner court of classical philosophi- 
cal controversy. The very cursory glance we have cast at the 
state of affairs there has sufficed to show us wherein all the 


1 (Cf. the well-known verse of the Rg-Veda (I. 164. 46) speaking of 
the “One Reality”: also Brhadaranyaka Up. (1. 3.3) showing how the 
Primordial Being splits Itself into ‘‘man” and “ wife”, patisca patni 
cabhavaiam. 
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wranglers agree and wherein they differ as to the definite point 
that we have raised touching the origin of human thought. 
Clearly, this query resolves into four: When did thought origi- 
nate? How did thought originate? Why did thought originate ? 
And about what did thought originate? These questions 
pertain to the jurisdiction of general psychology and epistemo- 
logy, and we need hardly go out of our way to deal with 
them. What we are directly concerned with is, to begin with, 
the admission made by all parties wz.—Thought or rather 
Thinking is an event correlated with other events which con- 
stitute our system of the universe; and since the correlation 
is admitted, it must be, as we have shown, further admit- 
ted that it is a co-efficient or constituent factor of that 
system, so that it cannot be omitted and yet the system left 
as it was minus the element subtracted. The plea for this 
admission is plain enough, and the surprise is not that it is 
generally admitted, but that it has sometimes been doubted 
and debated. What, indeed, .can be plainer than this that 
cogito (I think) is a fact with as good or bad a title as any 
other of common occurrence, for instance, the fact that I 
stumble upon a stone and get hurt or the fact that a pebble 
flung by me hits an apple and makes it fall to the ground? 
What, again, can be more evident than this—given the 
universe of relations, the fact of thinking can no more be 
suspended than an admittedly “ objective ’’ or physical event 
which is due to follow upon its proper and adequate assem- 
blage of conditions being there? And it would be a strange, 
uncanny surprise, surely, if what was due, from logical neces- 
sity, did not come, and the surprise would not be a whit less 
strong or uncanny if the event in question were a mental, 
“‘ subjective” event instead of a physical, “ objective” one 
like an eclipse of the sun or the moon due to happen on | 
the strength of data adequately observed and correctly 
_ calculated. 
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The point of thinking being a correlated event in the 
universe is a point that ought to be, I submit, beyond doubt; 
and if it has been doubted and disputed, it is because the 
issue has been allowed to be muddled by irrelevant, or, at 
least, wider considerations. ‘The issue is not whether Thought 
(beginning with a capital letter) or Thinking as such is an 
event.1 The Idealistic School, generally, will say—it is not. 
The Thought that thinks, judges and relates must stand aloof 
from the whole empirical show, and it was the constant theme 
of Green, Bradley and some other Idealists that relations 
between A and B, B and C, C and D can be constituted and 
known by a Principle which does not itself enter the tissue of 
relations: the Principle that not merely knows and thinks, 
but constitutes all relations—relations of contradiction being 
some of them—that subsumés and embraces all relations, 
and yet is not one of them or even their sum-total, has com- 
monly been styled the Absolute, the Spiritual Principle in 
Knowledge and in Nature,-and so forth. 

And this unique and fundamental character has been 
claimed not only for the supreme Thinking Principle, but even 
(in a more or less qualified sense) for certain Forms and Laws 
of this Principle: one may instance the hierarchy of Plato’s 
Ideas, Kant’s Forms and Categories, and last but not the least, 
the Concepts of modern mathematical logic—though these last 
are thought by some of its best exponents to be of ‘ neutral 
stuff °—that is, neither material nor ideal, but pertaining to 
the common basis of both. To this last view, we may pass- 
ingly remark, there is hardly any cogency in the proof that 
would yield us a supreme Thinking Principle, “ standing 
above”’ and yet constituting all relations; but it avers that 
the “logical manifold ’’ of terms and propositions generating 


1 We shall later consider the meaning of Sa aiksata or Tadaiksata 
—the “original” Thought out of which the world evolves in 
Vedanta. 2 
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by their activity or ‘‘ agency” other terms and propositions 
rests upon absolutely sure foundations. 

But needless to say doctors of other schools will differ 
from this, and have, as a matter of fact, differed. We have 
referred briefly to the materialist, but he is not there alone 
to oppose the claim of the Idealist or even that of the Neo- 
logician. The Neo-logician may call himself a realist, even a 
realist of the naive type, as Edwin Holt in his Concept of 
Consciousness does; but neo-logic and realism, new or old, 
are not co-extensive classes, and there are realists who may 
take up a position of critical impartiality in regard to what are 
and what are not thought-events, and who may refuse to 
budge from their positions under showers of shots from either 
flank—materialism or spiritualism, or even under the more 
formidable shower from therfront now partly occupied by 
logico-mathematical philosophy. 

Thinking is just one event in a universe of other events, 
mind or consciousness is.a. “thing” in a system of other 
things, and it is vain and futile to seek to derive one class by 
the other; just as colour is not sound, and vice versa, so thought 
is not the object of thought—esse is not percepi (to take the 
negation of the famous Berkeleyan dictum), and the question 
of the relative value of thing and thought, the object and 
the subject, is not of any ontological significance, whatever 
other significance it may possess. In other words, even ad- 
mitting—though it need not be admitted—that the thinker 
and his thought are of a higher value than the thing and its 
changes, this mark of superior value—relative and pragmatic 
as it may be—is no evidence that the former constitute or 
belong to a more fundamental status of being from which the 
latter derive a delegated being and leased out efficiency. This 
indeed is one of the main planks of the idealistic position, but 
realism may refuse to admit that it rests upon any substantial 
props. Values cast upon the materialist’s retina an inverted 
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image: the thing and its processes being, in his judgment, of 
more substantial and lasting value than the thinker and his 
thought. But even assuming that it is so, the realist will again 
refuse to deduce any ontological conclusion from premises 
stating merely what phenomena are of greater “value” than 
what others. 

Now, it is this view of the realist that awakens confidence 
and evokes sympathy in the breast of the plain man—who 
sees a wondrous world around him of which he knows himself 
as a part, and his instinct teaches him to regard the world as 
much real as himself, and events in the world at least as real 
as thoughts and feelings in himself. He is haunted with no 
predilection for regarding, for instance, a patch of cloud 
ablaze in the sublime conflagration of the setting sun as 
wholly or largely an ‘“‘ idea” or a “ complexus of sensations ” 
in him; or for regarding a beautiful thought and an uplifting 
purpose in him as only a brain-secretion or even as a psychosis 
turning one facet of a fact. of,,which the other is a neurosis. 
He bestows no thought also on the question whether the 
world around him and the consciousness in him may or may 
not mingle in their roots, and draw the sap of their substance 
from one parent Being; and if so, whether that Being is matter 
or mind or neutral stuff. The plain man suffers himself to be 
shaken by no such doubts and questionings; and Realism is a 
view of things which, while raising these doubts and question- 
ings, claims to see sufficient grounds why they should be 
quieted as our peace-breakers and dispelled as our seducers 
rather than encouraged as our path-finders and trusted as our 
enlighteners. The Realist alone, therefore, can hold out 
assurance to the plain man that his instinct has not erred, 
that his commonsense is not necessarily common nonsense. 
The materialist—if he were a savant—could only tell him that 
his world of experience is real only as regards the abstract 
qualities of mass-inertia and motion, and that all else—all the 
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wealth of varied colour, taste, smell and sound in the world 
—do not exist outside his own skull; and the most astounding 
and dismaying revelation of all—that the only thing real, 
substantially and causally, inside his skull, is not his consci- 
ousness, but the cerebral matter in motion. This is a revelation 
which cuts violently across the grain of the easy, natural 
instinct of the plain man. 

Nor can it be claimed for Idealism, Parallelism or Neutral- 
ism that they open to the plain man a vista of thought and 
philosophy that is altogether reassuring—one that does not 
cramp, cripple or otherwise inconvenience his natural out- 
look, but rather accommodates his belief-instincts and thought- 
habits. Berkeley put the following words into the mouth of 
Philonous: “I am not for changing things into ideas, but 
rather ideas into things: Sifice those immediate objects of 
perception, which according to you are only appearances of . 
things, I take to be the real things themselves.... We both, 
therefore, agree in this:.that. we perceive only sensible 
forms; but herein we differ, you will have them to be empty 
appearances, I real beings. In short, you do not trust your 
senses, I do.” All this is right; but still it does not allay 
the disquieting suspicion which Berkeley’s analysis of matter, 
his theory of vision, his pulling down of the wall between 
primary and secondary qualities, and his transmutation of 
things into ideas in God’s mind, if not of the subject’s own, 
have raised in the plain understanding. And not only the 
plain, unsophisticated man, but the wary and subtle philo- 
sopher has refused to take Berkeley (in the person of his 
Philonous) at his own rating. For the plain man thing is 
not idea, nor is idea thing; and once Berkeley identified the 
one with the other, it soon became immaterial which is which, 
and the premise, by its own inexorable logic, led to the 


1 Vide post for a statement of the Vedanta view of perception which 
makes perceptions presentations and not representations of external objects. 
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conclusions which Hume, Kant, Fichte and others drew from 
it; and though, in the history of philosophy, the inexorable 
logic appears to have moved uncertainly and haltingly in 
some cases, it was bound to lead ultimately but to one con- 
clusion—Subjectivism or Solipsism. And this the plain man 
dreads and shrinks from no less than from consciousness 
reduced to brain-secretion, and, along with it, the infinitely 
rich world of colour, smell, taste and music translated into 
neuron-movements inside the bony casement of the cerebral 
hemispheres. 

The plain man is shaken out of his naive complacency by 
these theories of knowledge and experience; and though the 
plain position is not necessarily the right position—ignorance, 
doubt, error and illusion besetting it too often and too plainly 
—it cannot, I believe, be gainsaid that it is a position that 
is at once natural, healthy “and useful; and we are by no 
means certain that in exchanging this for one of those com- 
monly adopted by “ high.’’. Philosophy, one only loses what it 
is better to lose, and gains what it is essential to gain. The 
incidence of ignorance, error and so forth in the naive position 
is patent enough, and consequently there is need enough for 
criticism—for science assuring correctness and truth, and 
philosophy defining ends and appraising values. In fact, it is 
this weakness of the naive position out of which the necessity 
of a science of Evidence (Pramana) is born; it is because naive 
experience is not necessarily and, in all cases, right experience 
(Prama). Yet in righting the naive position one must be 
sufficiently on his guard that the righting of the crust or outer 
shell, however necessary, does not entail the sacrifice of the 
inner core or underlying substance of which that shell is but 
a cover and a vehicle. That the naive position is, and for 
countless ages has been, so practically useful to us “in the 
struggle for existence’ at least, seems to be an argument in 
its favour that it is essentially a correct position in accord with 
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“ the eternal verities and inherent fitness of things ». Theories 
may come and go, and the side-walks of history are strewn 
with the wrecks of speculations that dropped down on the 
road and perished. But for millions of years—if with Sir 
Arthur Keith we can put back the antiquity of man so far 
as that—the plain man in his naive attitude has not only 
kept his place in the relentless, unsparing economy of Nature’s 
hard facts, but has by slow and steady steps advanced to and 
occupied some of the vantage grounds; and this, prima facie, 
would not be possible if his attitude towards the verities and 
facts of existence were essentially a false, out-of-place-and- 
relation attitude. : 

The child and the savage have kept as near as possible 
to this normal, healthy and useful attitude towards the world 
of things, and “ideas” and_,theories have, generally, come 
between them and that world with one result, viz. that the 
child and savage have commonly been sophisticated into vacil- 
lating theorists and the world of things has been metamor- 
phosed into elusive abstractions. 

The strong and weak points—and the naive position has 
both—of the plain man as contrasted with those of the theorist 
—and he, too, has both—will appear as we go on with our 
enquiry; and the sequel will shew what may be right as re- 
gards essence and what may be wrong as regards accidents 
in the naive position and vice versa; and, along with it, what 
may be wrong as regards essence and what may be right as 
regards accidents in the position of the common theorist, and 
vice versa. 

And it is to be remembered that the absolutely unsophis- 
ticated plain man does not actually exist. As the savage man 
of to-day is no true copy of the Primitive Man, so neither is 
the savage nor the child as we find him to-day a true repre- 
sentative of the plain man. The plain man seems to be an 
ideal to which the savage and the child are more or less close 
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approximations. The man in the street is perhaps a more 
distant approximation than the ancient hunter—the man in 
the bush. Man, in whatever state we now find him, isa 
mixture of the naive and the theorist: the pure, pristine metal 
can hardly be separated from the “alloy”. On the other 
hand, the pure theorist does not exist also—never without a 
very strong dash of the naive. Commonly, a philosopher is a 
philosopher in his academy; in everyday life he is a plain 
man. The absolutely plain man and the absolutely wise man 
are, therefore, both concepts, ideals; and we are practically 
called upon to deal only with compromises. If we could 
define the concepts, we might possibly discover that any chasm 
did not yawn between the two—possibly the absolutely plain 
man was also the perfectly wise man. But such enigmas apart, 
let us begin, meanwhile, with the naive position as we actually 
find it; and in looking out for it, let us look out for the naivest 
position that we can find. And if we are sufficiently on our 
guard, that position need’ not necessarily be searched for 
outside ourselves: “‘ Scratch the Russian and you will find the 
bear ”’, they used to say;—so let us scratch ourselves, our 
natural thinking, bravely and vigorously, and we shall not 
fail to discover—beneath sundry accretions and encumbrances 
of culture and civilization—the naive man, even the naivest. 

But the naivest man is, as we have said, no guarantor of 
the absolute correctness and adequacy of his position. There 
is need enough for criticism—analysis, adjustment and synthe- 
sis; in one word, for philosophy. The whole business of proof 
and proving, test and testing, arises out of this. But none 
the less the best—the most natural and healthy—starting- 
point for philosophy, as assuredly for life also, is the outlook 
of the plain man. Starting with this, the philosopher has to 
see in what way, and in what respects, that outlook requires 
to be cleared up, simplified, broadened, straightened and 
illumined. 

a 2 
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Now, we may take it that in the universe of the plain 
man—who as we meet him has, no doubt, tasted the fruit of 
the forbidden tree, and is no longer plain in the pristine sense 
—the question we asked ourselves at the outset of the present 
lecture is not too “ ethereal ”’ to find a place. He has learnt to 
distinguish between thought and thing, though he is as yet 
innocent of idealism, materialism or neutralism, or any other 
‘ism’? for the matter of that. He sees an external event, say, 
an eclipse of the moon, and is curious to know the why of 
it; and he has some explanation of it that satisfies him, fan- 
tastic or otherwise. No doubt the fact or event of thinking 
or feeling he has learnt to distinguish; but it is late in the 
day that he turns his steps “‘ homeward ”’—to the facts of con- 
sciousness itself. This has been ‘‘ pre-arranged” by the author 
of our being as the Katha ‘Upanisad in one of its mystical 
passages? says. But whether this reflective attitude turned. 
inward comes early or late in-the day, it comes; and the plain 
man does not cease to be. plain-when it comes to him. There 
is no sin in reflection or even self-reflection; it is when re- 
flection usurps the function of perception, self-consciousness 
poses as experience, that violence is done and disaster is 
courted. 

What, then, is the universe of the plain man? In asking 
this, we are not asking about his notions or theories, if he has 
got any, relating to his universe. As the plain man lives in 
us also—it may be not in the drawing or sitting rooms of our 
conventional life— we may ask: what is our universe, apart 
from all notions we may have formed of it, and all theories we 
may have framed with reference to it? Theories have their 
use; but facts are infinitely more important. Now, the uni- 
verse of the plain man is a fact. 

Here we must essay, tentatively at least, to describe our 
plain man’s universe. The most indubitable fact about every 
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one of us is—Experience. By this I mean the totality of 
what is sensed, felt, thought, imagined and desired. Since, 
evidently, this totality is not a chaotic mass, but has the 
appearance of a system—as reflection at least shows— I 
may call it a universe. To apprehend it in its vastness 
(brhattva), I must go back to nothing short of the naive 
position. The physicist is busy with his microscopic tennis 
balls, his electrons, his point-events and space-time rela- 
tions; and whatever theoretical value these concept-entities 
(the neo-logician will not permit us to regard them, with Karl 
Pearson, for instance, as ‘‘ conceptual models” or ‘‘ shorthand 
descriptions’ only) may possess, they are no substitute for 
the actual, concrete universe of experience. Similarly, the 
logician’s apparatus of terms and propositions and the activity 
by which they deduce other terms and propositions from 
them, may be an important_ontological and cosmological 
secret, but it is mot also the concrete universe. Lastly, the 
idealist, too, is, commonly,..so..very busy with relations, and 
the principle or principles constituting relations, in other 
words even his interest is, generally, so decidedly analytic and 
constructive, that we cannot expect from him—easily and 
directly at any rate—a present. of the concrete, the whole con- 
crete and nothing but the concrete. . 

Such theorizing attitudes are, therefore, hindrances rather 
than helps to the essay to which we have now addressed our- 
selves: what is the concrete fact of experience? To apprehend 
and grasp in its concrete actuality and wholeness we must, in 
the first place, disburse our minds of all theories, and lay aside 
every theorizing attitude. This is the first requisite, and it is 
more nearly fulfilled by the plain man in us, than by the 
thinker or philosopher. 

The second pre-requisite is that we must lay aside, for the 
moment, all pre-conceived notions (which are veiled theories) 
which may circumscribe, mutilate or otherwise disturb 
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the concrete, live fact. A moment ago we were speaking of 
Experience being the only indubitable fact; but where did 
Descartes come at length by doubting everything till doubt 
was dead? To Cogito—I think. But ‘I think” is not the 
concrete whole of experience at any moment: it is the reflec- 
tor’s or psychologist’s review of it, rather a part of it. Con- 
crete experience is or exists even where there is no such 
reflective judgment; and where reflective judgment is there, 
it is there as a part or section of a larger whole, imbedded 
. in a richer whole comprising that judgment and much besides. 
What is my whole experience at this moment?—No sooner 
I ask this than I begin to perceive that the fact of thinking, 
or the judgment that I think or experience (identifying one 
with the other) is a segment only of a larger fact which is 
simply experience. “I think” is not thinking or thought; 
**T experience” is not =experience-whole. This ought to be 
plain enough; but Descartes was bent upon proving some- 
thing—a proof whose cogency;,.one may think, melted in the 
Transcendental Dialectic of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. 
But whether Descartes’ demonstration was valid or not, it is 
clear that Descartes’ statement of the ‘“ Given ’’—I fear some 
neo-pragmatists would object to calling it the “ Given ”—was 
a partial treatment, and his treatment was partial because his 
interest in the ‘‘ Given ”’ was special. 

In a similar way, the empiricist’s exhibition of experience 
as a manifold or complexus of associated ideas and impressions 
is not a true portraiture of the Given. Experience broken 
into a series or a sum—and the terms or members labelled as 
impressions and ideas—is not the same fact as the experience 
itself. In each one of these cases, as we shall see later, the 
experience-whole is veiled, dissected and operated upon. If 
the experience-whole be represented by the capital letter 
E, then, it ought to be at once perceived that E is not =a-b-c- 
d-....that is, the elements analytic thought may discover _ 
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therein. Nor can E be fully and adequately represented as a 
series as, for instance, Hume and the Vijfdanavddins did or even 
as a “‘stream”’ as William James did, recognizing the links 
or shades (states of transition) between substantive states. 
These are very important points, and we shall have occasion 
to deal with them more fully when we come to study E or 
Experience in the next lecture.1_ Here we desire to rivet 
attention on what appear to us the preliminary obstacles in 
the way of getting at the Fact. 

We have now formally introduced the Fact—with a 
capital F. It is, of course, the universe of experience which 
has not been either ‘‘ veiled” or “ treated”. We have seen at 
a glance that theories “ treat ’’ it, and by treating it make it 
something else—which something is, indeed, a section of the 
universe, but not the universe.itself. Similarly, notions and 
reviews about the Fact give us something which is not the 
Fact. Any interest, any bias, any partiality will, in this way, 
operate as a factor of treatment. To get at the Fact—the 
Continuum and Universe of Experience, we must, therefore, 
put ourselves, as nearly as possible, into a perfectly impartial 
and disinterested attitude. It is undeniable, of course, that 
what we totally have or what we totally are, is always a con- 
tinuum or universe, no matter what “ treatment ” our interests 
—theories, notions, partialities and pragmatic ends—have 
made of it—whether such treatment has yielded a large mass 
of fact or a small, a concrete segment or an abstraction. The 
Fact never ceases to be other than itself; but reflection, judg- 
ment, analysis, and so forth—though immanent in the universe 
of Fact—may induce us to think that the Fact is as they paint 
it for us. There is the rub. ;: 

1 Compare, however, the position of Vedanta as regards the seamless 
unity of Cit or “‘ Consciousness ” of which Pramdid (Measurer or Knower), 
Prameya (Measured or Known Object) and Pramdna (their Relation) are 
‘but three ‘ Conventional” sections (Avaccheda). Vide Vedanta Pari- 
bhasa, etc. 
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One of the many solid services rendered by William James 
to Science is the recognition by him of what he called the 
“fringe ” of consciousness—those outlying fields of in-attention 
and semi-attention which spread, so to say, round the “ focus” 
of attention or “ regard ”’ as increasingly fading zones of feeling 
or awareness. The mariner’s searchlight plying in a dark night 
is an apt analogy and has now become classical. Our consci- 
ousness, at any moment, is never exhausted by what happens 
to be at the focus or the nearest lighted zones that may be 
definitely apprehended or discriminated by us. The outlying 
zones have also to be taken into account. Consciousness, at 
any moment, is poor, cold, even unsuggestive and unmeaning, 
minus these outlying vistas of in-attention or the “ fringe ’”’—as 
James has fully shewn in his inimitable way. 

Any one looking up to the-sky in a clear night will readily 
perceive what the “fringe ’” means. He may be especially 
looking at a particular star or group of stars; and when he is 
asked about his perception, he commonly says that it is that 
particular star or group of stars. But, evidently, this is his 
review, his judgment—pragmatic or interested as we shall see 
—of what he has totally and actually perceived. That star or 
cluster of stars then lie at or near the centre of his attentive 
regard, but the “ fringe’’ is undoubtedly a much wider fact. 
Not only many other neighbouring stars, but, possibly, some 
portion of the landscape too, are there in his visual manifold 
—though but dimly cognized or felt, and, therefore, silently 
ignored when he passes his perception in review, and formu- 
lates a judgment like ‘this—“‘I see the star Sirius; I see the 
Great Bear.’ This is but a slice selected—because that slice 
interests him then and is useful to him—out of a larger mass 
of visual manifold. 

But his perception, then, is not confined to the visual 
manifold, though he professes to review the skies. Undoubt- 
edly many sounds, smells, organic or somatic feelings, and so 
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on, all dimly felt, and not taken up into the review or judg- 
ment that follows, enter into his perceptual tissue or complexus 
then. But he is not interested in them then and does not 
recognize them. 

Nor is it summed up by his perception-complex merely. 
Perception has, commonly, reference to what apparently comes 
from outside through the senses. Now, the actual universe of 
experience of our observer includes not only the entire per- 
ceptual complex, the focal features as well as the “ fringe ’’, 
but it embraces other ‘“ elements ” also—in giving an account 
we must, in a way, be analytic— such as ideas, memories, 
emotions, desires—a vast inner complex concealed, then, ina 
mist of more or less in-attention or non-regard. Surely, when 
our observer is looking at a star or cluster of stars, his inner, 
conceptual, “subjective” apparatus is not inactive; and though, 
for the time being, his gaze may be directed outward and not 
inward, he cannot, by that act, make the subjective half of his 
universe non-existent. But. his interest being elsewhere, he 
may think and talk as if this subjective half were not in his 
actual universe of experience then—as if that universe con- 
tained nothing but the interesting star or cluster of stars 
upon which he may happen to bestow his regard and lay his 
emphasis then. But, obviously, this is a mistake, and one that 
is practically useful. Non-selective regard or regard distributed 
impartially over the whole field will make living and thinking 
practically impossible.’ 

Hence the selected, chosen slice of fact is pragmatically 
important; and man’s thought and discourse have been disci- 
plined in a school that has for its motto—‘ Life before all 
else”. In this way, a distinction has existed between the 
actual, concrete universe of experience, and that especially 


1 This, as we shall more clearly perceive later, is the sense of calling 
the Brahman (‘‘ Immense”) avyavahdrya (non-usable) as the Mandikya 
Up. for example, does. 


* 
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interesting and useful section of it—often a very small section 
__which man has schooled himself into thinking and talking 
as his perception, his idea or his emotion at any moment.’ 

A study of this universe of Experience, E, will form the 
special theme of my second lecture. We have seen already 
that this universe—this Continuum (the terms “ manifold ” 
and ‘“ complex ’’ and so on seem to me too strongly suggestive 
of the theories of analytic psychology), is larger, richer than 
what our theories, notions, introspections, judgments and 
discourses make of it. All these operations, immanent in it, 
veil its true proportions and posture, and treat it into various ~ 
special forms, fold it, so to say, into various special fashions 
which are interesting and useful to us, but which forms and 
fashions are not the universe itself in its entireness, givenness 
and freshness. We have called it Experience; and, if that 
term should suggest the opposition of the subjective and 
objective, thought and thing, we. might call it simply the 
Fact, F. 

Evidently, the dimensions of F are indefinitely large: no 
one can say that the “ fringe” extends thus far and no farther. 
It is also undefined. But in it a Principle that measures, 
limits or finitizes is operative: whence we have facts dealt 
out to us in handy parcels, properly labelled. Clearly, this 
operation involves veiling of the whole and treating of the 
sections or parts. Now, we may Say at once that the Fact, 
large, unmeasured and undefined, is the first sketch of Brah- 
man,? the measuring and limiting principle is the first sketch 
of Maya, and the two aspects or components of its operation, 
veiling and treating, are dvarana and viksepa respectively. 
Thus, almost without suspecting it, we have been led right 


1 Cf. in this connexion the well-known characterization in the Seventh 
Chapter of Chandogya Up. of Bhiiman and Alpa (the Great and the Small). 


2C£ also Chandogya Up. VII. 25. 1 & 2—‘‘He is below, He is 
above” ,. . etc. 
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II 
THE FUNDAMENTAL POSITION 


I opENED my first lecture with a query as to the first beginning 
of thought, and found that it resolves into several problems, 
of which the epistemological one was found to lead us into 
the arena of metaphysical controversy—the serbonian bog of 
“high”? philosophy where generations whole have sunk; 
and, glancing at the unsettled and uncompromised state of 
affairs in that court—which has not changed since the birth 
of high speculation in man—we-thought of discovering a way 
of escape, which we found not in following the beaten track 
of the theorist but a pathway quietly stretching across a 
common, unmapped and ‘uncharted ground which the plain, 
naive fellow, strong in the assurance of his common-sense and 
instinct, has trodden ever since the time the Pithecanthropos 
skull changed into the Eoanthropos. That unmapped, un- 
charted ground we have found to be the Fact or Universe 
of Experience, in which the subjective and objective, the 
thought and thing—if these “‘ poles”’ have differentiated them- 
selves at all—all lie imbedded together, constituting one 
integral tissue of fact. It is true that, probably, the Pithecan- 
thropos, assuming that he has been in our direct parental 
line, is also a “specialist”, a chooser; that he has his interests 
and partialities; even his unconscious theories and notions. 
But still, on the whole, the primitive man, the savage and 
the child, in all their special shifting and handlings, veil and 
treat their world of fact less materially and sweepingly mae 
we, for instance, do. wibiee 
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In an Appendix lecture we shall briefly advert to this 
thesis that man, in his savage condition, has never been 
without—as, at least, the archeological evidences that we 
now possess will not fail to shew—an intuition, we will not 
say, judgment or concept—whether tacit or explicit—of the 
unmeasured and undefined background of his existence- 
experience (we so put it in order to avoid antithesis between 
the two) which we have, at the close of the first lecture des- 
cribed as the Universe of Fact or Brahman. 

We have recognized that the Continuum or universe of 
experience is an undefined whole. Conversely, what is defined, 
or can be defined, is not the whole, not the concrete. This 
ought to be patent to intuition. A man inspecting a star or 
cluster of stars, has his experience defined with respect to those 
elements; and if he cares ‘to shift his “‘searchlight’’, some 
other element, not discriminated and defined before, now 
becomes discriminated and» defined. In this way, many 
elements—sights, sounds, smells, tastes, organic feelings, emo- 
tions, thoughts, etc.—which were below the line of effective 
consciousness or attention, may emerge into the limelight 
and formally make their ‘‘ appearance’’; they are now noted, 
figure as terms in judgments like this—‘‘I see this object”’, 
“I feel this pain’”— and are remembered. What is called 
introspection in psychology is competent—if we overrule for 
one moment Comte’s objections—to take note of such appear- 
ance in the limelight. Introspection or reflection is not 
competent to grasp the concrete whole of Experience. It was 
another invaluable service done to the Science of Knowledge 
by William James when he pointed out the enormous differ- 
ence, commonly overlooked, between an experience and a 
representation of that experience in thought—introspection, 
reflection, recollection and judgment. A perception and a 
thought or idea of that perception do not differ merely as an 
original and its copy differ. I need not go farther into details, 
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but if the modern student of psychology has learnt his business 
well, he will at once perceive that Experience-mass, which 
is undefined in itself, becomes defined in part by introspecting, 
reflecting and judging processes coming to play upon it. 

And the beauty of the thing is that though those processes 
are immanent or involved in the experience-whole, or they may 
evolve from it, that is, from the stresses in it, and though 
these processes treat, and to that extent, define, the Mother- 
Stuff and the Universe “in which they live, move, and have 
their being’’, the Universe, as a whole, never ceases to be 
undefined. In other words, beyond the realms that have been 
discriminated and taken stock of, we are always sure to 
discover, in a disinterested intuitive survey of the universe 
of experience, a margin of the undiscriminated, a residuum 
of the undefined. In this sense, the universe is larger than 
the largest stretch of our reflective-or introspective survey.1 

In that Universe or Fact (as'we have called it) is a move- 
ment or operation—not to be interpreted necessarily in terms 
of time and space (and when the neo-Logician says that terms 
and propositions by their agency move to other terms and 
propositions, he does not want us to understand this move- 
ment also as one in time and space), which Principle of 
Movement we may call by the name “ Stress”. This Stress 
is not something external to the Fact: it is in it, and of it; or 
better still, we may even say, Fact =Stress, regarded from the 
point of view of movement or operation. But it is advisable 
to distinguish one from the other; because, in common par- 
- lance, “stress” is associated with change, stir or disturbance, 
whilst, it may so turn out that the Fact involves a placid 
aspect—an aspect of quiescence. If the identity, Fact =Stress, 

* Compare the whole drift of the dialogue between Narada and 
Sanat-kumara in the VIIth Book of Chandogya Up. in which the latter 
leads the former step by step (tato bhiyah=larger than that) to the supreme 


experience of the absolutely “Great” (Bhiman) which is undefined and 
unmeasured. : se 
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is to be maintained, both placidity and stress will have to be 
re-understood. This we shall consider later. 

Let us, meanwhile, in default of such reinterpretation, 
regard the Stress as in, and of, the Fact. Even apart from 
the proving of the identity above referred to, this statement 
that Stress is in, and of, the Fact need not suggest dualism, 
open or veiled. The whole is not dichotomized, made two 
or many, by the parts imbedded in it or operations going on 
in it. Dichotomy or duality or polarity there may be between 
one Fact-section and another, but none between the Fact 
itself and its sections. It is not, in its wholeness, determined 
by any operations immanent in it. This is, however, not to 
say that the Fact, at least as we apprehend and intuit it, is 
a statical, unalterable entity, not affected by any stresses that 
may work in it. An observer gazing on a silent landscape 
has, apparently, not the same universe as that in which, other 
elements remaining the same, elements of sound are intro- 
duced. In this way the universe of experience is constantly 
moving. But, then, the point is this change or affection or 
determination (whatever we may call it), in so far as we can 
formulate or define it, as a definite strain-form, can, with logical 
certitude, be ascribed to, or fastened upon, parts or sections 
only of the Fact, and not the whole. With regard to the 
whole—the provisional whole that we are now treating—we 
are probably entitled to say this much it has moved, when a 
new operation has appeared in it, or an existing operation has 
taken a new direction and produced a new result, as in the 
above example of the silent landscape and the vocal landscape. 
Beyond making this general assertion of moving or straining, 
we cannot define the whole itself, the universe, by any definite 
strain-form: such defining is possible in regard to the parts or 
sections only. 

Stress producing strain (movement or change), though 
pertaining to the provisional whole—the reason why I call it 
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“* provisional’ will presently appear—appertain, in definite, — 
definable form, to sections only in the whole. So that the — 


whole is not, in this sense, defined by the operations in it. 


Now, what, fundamentally, is the work the operative élan | 


or impetus does in the universe of Fact? The answer was 
indicated at the close of the first lecture: it limits, finitizes, 


defines, measures. The whole itself never yields to these 


operations: the universe of experience never, at any moment, 
ceases to be undefined and unmeasured; and it ever exceeds 
all limitations or boundaries that we may set up or draw. 
These boundaries partition and hedge round fact-sections, one 
kind of experience from another, one item of a manifold from 
another. But can we say that Experience itself, including 
the focus and the “ fringe”’, is so much and not more, that it 
definitely ends here? We arernot asking reflection, review or 


judgment, which are swayed and bound by pragmatic interests, _ 


and offer to self-consciousness. definite points of interest only 


as if those were the actual concrete whole of experience. — 


They ignore the complete curve of experience—the ascending 
and descending slopes—and offer us the crestal points only: 
in this way, we are sophisticated into a belief practically so 


useful—that our judgments about experiences are the experi- 


ences themselves. 


The use of symbols sometimes makes relations clear. If 


Experience-whole = Fact = F,any measured out, discriminated, 
defined section of it may be represented by / (small letter). 
And any review, reflection or judgment will, then, be f’. In a 
previous work written by me some years ago (The Approaches 
to Truth), I attempted to frame a Science of Fact emp- 
loying a number of symbols and operations first defined; 


and my hope was that such a procedure, if judiciously adopted : 
and courageously followed, would lead to a considerable sim- © 
plification in matters of abstruse, metaphysical thinking. The 


symbols to be employed, if they are adequately to represent 
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the elements or classes, may not, in all cases, be themselves 
simple or elegant. But cumbrous and complicated though 
they may be in some cases, their use may lead to a simplifica- 
tion of the statement of the cases and problems involved there- 
in: and since solutions generally suffer by reason of the state- 
ments of the problems being confused and uncertain, the use 
of symbols may, to some extent, smooth and straighten the 
path leading to right solutions. 

Now, in the case under consideration, if we employ three 
distinct symbols—on good grounds of course—for Fact, fact- 
section and review and judgment of fact-section, then, having 
these distinct symbols—F, f, f’—staring us in the face, we 
shall the more easily avoid the subtle mists of confusion and 
uncertain groping—the unsuspected pitfalls of cross-definition 
and cross-thinking. From these,one may rest assured, have 
sprung almost all the graver ills that Philosophy has, ever since 
its birth, been heir to. 

If we are not to trust reflection, review or judgment as 
our guide to the Fact itself, what are we to trust then? We 
have called the true guide Intuition, and while now we already 
have distinguished it from perception, introspection, reflection, 
review and judgment,—all partial, sectional methods,—we 
cannot now formally enter upon a study of this method. In 
that study it will appear that whilst it is the final, supreme 
method of Fact-apprehension, it admits of grades or degrees 
of validity, and, therefore, is susceptible to cultivation and 
development: so that, the Fact itself as apprehended by this 
method, will have grades of Fact-ness. Our Facts are, com- 
monly, provisional Facts: the Supreme Facts—as apprehended 
at the highest level of intuition—is Brahman. ‘This we shall 
more clearly see as we proceed. 

Meanwhile we find that the universe of Experience is 
itself undefined though a defining, discriminating and measur- 
ing operation may be going on in it: by this, we have seen, 
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sections or elements are defined. But it may be asked—is it 
not defining Experience to describe it as a universe? If by 
‘universe’ we mean a system, a logical order, that is, one to 
which the rule of logic pertains, which yields itself to calcula- 
tion, ratiocination or deduction which is ordered by correlat- 
ivity and consistency, then, it may be said at once, that Experi- 
ence-whole is not one such. The concept of order applies 
to classes (k) of fact-sections (a, 5, c,...)—to the relations of — 
the discriminated classes (k, k’, k/’...); even, as we believe, 
to the totality of the classes or groups discriminated or defined 
in the whole (E or F). That is to say, it is posssible that the 
sum or synthesis, k+k’+k’+ .... is a system or logical order. 
But as E or F+is not =k+k’+k”’+...., that is, the sum of the 
defined and discriminated classes or groups in itself, we cannot 
assert that E or F itself isa ysystem or logical order. The 
concept of system has only an immanent application to the 
Experience-whole: if we must,express in diagrams, we can say 
that this concept—and, we shall see, any other except that 
of Being—is a circle that falls within, but is not coincident 
with, the circle of the Experience-whole. 

Note the negative equation, above set forth, namely, the 
whole of Experience is not equal to the classes with their 
elements k (a,b,c,..... ye (pig, 18. 8 ), k” (a,8,y, . .), and 
so on, that are discriminated and defined in it. A margin of 
the discriminated always spreads, a residuum of the undefined 
always remains, beyond the farthest limits to which, in the 
Experience-whole, we have taken the processes of discrimina- 
tion, definition and classification. The defined is, thus, always | 
set in a larger and sustaining background of the undefined. 
This, as any other statement, concerning Experience should 
be made good by a direct appeal to intuition in concrete cases. _ 

As B. Russell says in his Essay, The Theory of Impli- — 
cation: “Since all definitions of terms are effected by means 
of other terms, every system of definitions which is not circular 
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must start from a certain apparatus of undefined terms.” Not 
only mathematical systems, but all sciences, must start from 
an apparatus of undefined terms. Now, “ Exhibition ”’ is the 
name proposed by some (Edwin Holt, for instance) for those 
fundamental concepts or undefined entities which we simply 
point out and name, but do not, or cannot, define. As 
logicians now speak of an hierarchy of Concept-entities (as did 
Plato of old in conceiving his hierarchy of Ideas of which the 
idea of Good was the highest), we have, correspondingly, an 
hierarchy of sciences and it is quite possible that the entities or 
concepts that figure as undefined or fundamental in one 
science may be sought to be defined in another. 

For example, in empirical psychology, consciousness may 
be adopted as a fundamental concept; or in physiological 
psychology the following statement by Perry may especially 
hold: ‘‘ Where the motion. of the physical science is the 
determining one, and this is very commonly the case, the 
world gets itself divided into..the. physical and the psycho-. 
logical realms, the former being employed as the standard 
and defining world”. But both consciousness and physical 
being—commonly called ‘‘ matter ’—have been sought to be 
defined. Consciousness, for instance, has been defined in a 
very interesting manner by the writer to whom we have more 
than once referred. Edwin Holt: “ All being, . . . is funda-. 
mentally neither mind nor matter, but one neutral substance. 
Certain relatively simple combinations of the neutral entities. 
are the logico-mathematical terms and system; certain more 
complicated aggregates are physical bodies in their spatial and 
temporal relations; while the yet more complicated aggregates. 
defined by the response relation are the manifolds that are 
known as mental”. Having conceived consciousness ‘‘ as a 
cross-section of the infinite realm of being (or environment) 
and a cross-section that is defined by the responses of a 
nervous organism’, the author adds: “TI shall call the 

e 3 
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environmental cross-section the ‘Psychic cross-section’ or 
‘consciousness’? or ‘mind’, and later on ‘soul’: and the 
individual members of this cross-section I shall call ‘sensations ’, 
‘ perceptions ’, ‘ideas’, et cetera, just as one calls the units of a 
physical manifold ‘atoms’. But their substance remains 
always neutral; for it takes the entire cross-section to constitute 
a mind, and its individual components are no more made of 
mental substance than they are of cross-section substance, or 
no more than physical objects, as we have previously seen, are 
made of physical substance or ‘ Matter *.”’ 

This quotation is interesting for more reasons than one. 
In the first place, it speaks of an attempt made to define (or 
deduce) both Mind and Matter in terms of more fundamental 
concepts. In the second place, it says that the fundamental 
entity is “neutral” (ard, it may be noted Brahman in 
Vedanta is neutral too; the word is neuter too; but of this 
more in the proper place). In the third place, it says that 
consciousness or mind (the two are equated to each other; 
though, following James, the author recognises the “‘ fringe ” 
also, and very pointedly calls attention to the distinction, 
often overlooked, between immediate consciousness and 
reflecting consciousness, which latter, in his Psychology, called 
the “remembering, judging thought’’) is a whole or class 
only (just, for instance, as the brain is the totality of organised 
cells and fibres within the skull, but is not these cells and 
fibres distributively), so that what can be asserted of the 
collection or whole cannot necessarily be asserted of the parts 
or elements distributively, and vice versa. Hence, the author 
argues, though the collection or whole is ‘‘ mental”, the 
components thereof—perception and so forth—are not neces- 
sarily so. 

Of the many points of interest presented in this position, 
we may especially note two which are pertinent to our present 
enquiry. First, consciousness or mind is not sought to be © 
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defined in terms of matter, nor is matter sought to be defined 
in terms of consciousness, but each is defined in terms 
of something more fundamental which is here called “ neutral 
stuff or beirg”.: But can the process be reversed—can the 
neutral stuff—in whatever way it may be conceived—be 
‘defined in terms of mind and matter? If the relation between 
the mother stuff and its evolutes, mind and matter, were like 
that between water and hydrogen and oxygen gases, then, the 
stuff being, ex hypothesi, more complex than mind and matter, 
could: be explained in terms of the simples. But the stuff is 
not so related to mind and matter. Instead of the stuff being, 
like water of the two. gases the product of mind and matter, 
it is the latter that are evolved by the agency or activity of 
the mother stuff.. This, therefore, is the undefined fundamen- 
tal in relation to both mind and matter... We shall see that 
this view, broadened where necessary, will show a very close 
likeness to the view of the Fact:that we are now trying to get. 

Secondly, it gives us a.certain derivative explanation of 
‘consciousness which is looked upon, apparently, as the same 
as mind. We shall have occasion to enquire later whether 
this be a right derivation’ and definition of consciousness; and 
if so, whether consciousness, so defined, can be looked upon 
as the same as Experience or Fact. It is assumed that an 
infinite: realm of neutral being, neither mental or material, 
exists; the nervous mechanism, which is a part of that neutral 
being, makes a cross-section, that is to say, it selects for 
response only a part of the whole, whilst to other parts it is 
irresponsive or practically so. Now, the totality of responses 
resulting from, or incidental to, the cross-section made by the 
nervous system of the neutral whole constitutes mind or 
consciousness. Obviously, there are as many forms of con- 
sciousness as there are’ kinds of nervous system to make their 
cross-sections of stimuli and responses;, and since even the 
plant has now been ‘telling its secrets of “ nerve” -response 
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too plainly to warrant doubt or disbelief in an honest en- 
quirer, we must no longer deny consciousness or mind to. 
the plant. 

All this, of course, is a move—a very determined, forward 
move—in the direction of a correct and complete view of the 
universe we live in. But we run certain risks in thus moving 
without first making sure of the point that we start from. 
That point must be such that it may remain absolutely fixed 
and unshaken: because that point is to serve as the “ origin ” 
of all possible systems of ‘ co-ordinates ’’, the directrix, or the 
centre or the pole of all possible frames of reference. That 
point is the Fact or Experience-whole. If we must decide to. 
define consciousness as the author quoted defines it, then it 
must forever be borne in mind that “ consciousness ” is a term 
which does not mean—denote and connote—what Experience: 
or Fact means. And if)that be clear, it is clear also that in 
giving a derivative or deductive definition of such conscious- 
ness,—(we are not now ‘discussing whether the deduction is: 
substantially correct or not)— we are far from giving a de- 
finition, deductive or otherwise, of Experience-wholé or Fact — 
itself. It is doubtful if Prof. Holt could be induced to 
_accept Experience-whole. as a term synonymous with his. 
neutral manifold: he finds the term “idea” or “ thought” 
too pointedly suggestive of the idealistic theories, and of “ the 
representative theory of knowledge” which, as he takes some 
pains to show, is at the bottom of the whole “ rotten ” business 
of idealistic and materialistic philosophies. Will he have the 
same sort of prejudice against Experience ? 

By Experience-whole is meant, I repeat, not the subject- 
ive half of the universe as distinguished from the object- 
ive, thoughts and feelings as distinguished from things and 
relations, but the undefined, seamiless but varied continuum of _ 
existence, in which subjects may, by an analytic operation, 
dissociate themselves from objects, ideas from things, but — 
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which is not, in its whole-ness, determined and defined by such 
operation, and become either subjective or objective, either a 
complex of ideas and their relations or a complex of physical 
objects and their relations. 

And here is the commonest and profoundest of all miracles: 
the Whole, by a Stress immanent in it, moves continuously so 
that sections in it are being defined in ever new forms and 
relations; and -yet, the Whole remains, in spite of all these 
internal movings and definings, undivided and undefined. In 
other words, the life of the Fact involves what appears to us 
a contradiction: by an involved operation the Universe is 
continually tearing itself into shreds and again knitting them 
together into more or less transient textures—it is ever operat- 
ing, analytically and synthetically, upon itself, and yet all this 
operation leaves it a seamless,.undivided continuum as ever. 
These two fundamental characters of the Fact are, therefore, 
never negatived by an operation or movements which seems 
to annul them with respect:to the sections or elements evolved 
init. When I think I am seeing a star or cluster of stars only, 
my thinking or reflecting experience performs a feat—practi- 
‘cally so useful—which is. twofold: it cuts away the object in 
the “ focus ” from the “‘ fringe” or background which, together 
with the ‘focus’, constitutes an integral whole; and it veils 
-or ignores or disowns ‘the integral, whole, and presents or re- 
-cognises or owns only the focal star or stars. It admits what 
it is interested in and it wants, and shuts out what it does not 
want. The very possibility of this pragmatic operation depends 
upon a stress in the Fact itself that measures and ‘deals out. 

When especially studying this measuring Principle (Maya), 
we shall try to see what “‘ cutting up ” of the whole, stitching 
‘together of parts, owning and disowning in plain terms mean. 
Meanwhile, due insistence should be laid on one point: sections 
or elements of the Fact never, in actuality, exist apart from 
the whole in which they are; the defined order, collectively or 
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distributively, never exists by usurping, in reality, the being or 
the efficiency of the undefined whole. In: other words, the 
undefined and undivided (that is, seamless) whole is never 
displaced and effaced by the classes and elements and relations. 
springing into being. It is merely in the interested, pragmatic, 
partial reflecting and judging consciousness, that the whole 
seems to be displaced or erased. This sort of disavowing, 
disowning or igioring in review what, doubtless, is there in 
the Fact, is what we mean by “veiling’”’. In this way, when 
I am looking intently at a particular star or rock, I am veiling, 
that is ignoring, the universe of many other dimly felt sights, 
sounds, touches, somatic sensations, emotions and remem- 
brances which, in their undefined totality, constitute the world. 
for me then. These other elements, defined by analytic thought 
and discourse, lie swept together in the whole in an undefined 
conjugation to which the logical concepts of “ totality”, 
“synthesis”, and so on, do not strictly apply. All these are 
thought-constructions (not, necessarily, “ subjective’) upon a 
datum which, in its entireness and purity, defy all defining: 
and constructive treatment. 

We have seen that the Stress operative in the bosom of 
the Fact is a measuring, limiting and defining Power. This 
conception of Power, now introduced, will later on be parti- 
cularly considered. Now we note merely this: the measuring 
Principle is one that determines what, in itself, is undetermined; 
and: such determination is effected by:an apparatus of funda-. 
mental and. derivative principles—-constituting a deductive 
hierarchy—which, at one end, are the abstract logico-mathe- 
matical concepts (terms and propositions), and at the other,. 
the detailed laws and principles which determine the concrete,, 
particularized order of natural phenomena—physical, vital. 
and’ mental. Mdya, the Measuring Principle, carries in her _ 
womb; as a seed or germ is supposed to carry within itself,. ’ 
the potency and plan of its’ development, this whole apparatus. 
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of legalised determination, this cosmic design and pattern 
according to which the world of events must exist and change. 
And as the Fact exceeds both the subjective and objective 
denominations, and, in itself, is neither the one nor the other, 
so the Stress that measures and determines, bears neither a 
subjective nor an objective character and label: it does not 
take on the character and title of the sections which its own 
dissecting operation brings into being and measuring act 
fashions into ordered systems of relations. 

We must, therefore, avoid two misconceptions: first, that 
the forms and categories of defining and measuring things 
and events are only subjective or ideal— conceptual models ” 
only—; and, secondly, that they are empirical and objective 
only; that they are and operate whether thought thinks of 
them or not; and that, in so far as thought or consciousness is 
itself determined. by some of these,laws and discovers them and 
some more (namely, those relating to objective phenomena), 
this circumstance has to be explained not, as rationalists 
and a-priorists have done, by postulating or pretending to 
“prove” that such laws are native to the constitution of 
thought itself and imposed on the brute, blind “ matters”’ 
of experience, but by the fact that, whether they be laws of 
thought or laws of nature, they are objective, and have empiri- 
cally imprinted themselves on the subject’s thought, though 
with a longer chain of heredity in the case of the so-called 
“necessary ” laws than in the case of those that are manifestly 
empirical. This controversy between a-priorism and a-pos- 
teriorism, subjectivity and objectivity of laws, has raged long 
and hotly; but the view of Stress of Maya that we are here 
expounding will take away much of the reality and zest from 
this historic wrangling of opposing schools, since, neither the 
Fact nor the Stress operative in it have any special affiliation 
to what are contrasted, in reflecting and judging thought, as 

‘ the subjective and objective orders, co-efficients or terms. 
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The Measuring and Limiting Principle, with the apparatus 
of ‘logical manifold’ and determination involved in it, is, in 
a sense, neutral and “ indifferent ”’ in relation to the subjective 
and objective orders which are defined and ordered by it. 
And Bertrand Russell and some other exponents of mathe- 
matical logic appear to have immensely advanced the cause 
of truth by their insistence on the necessity of our having, 
once for all, recognised that the supreme seat of Being and 
Efficiency in the universe is neither in mind nor in matter, 
but a “neutral” stuff (a term which appears to have been 
first brought into currency by Dr. H. M. Sheffer of Harvard) 
and that, the apparatus of logical deduction, whether in the 
realm of ideas or in that of physical events, cannot be tagged 
on either to ideal or to material parentage. The same apparatus 
of measurement works immanently in both; and truth or 
correspendence between ideas and things, subjective deductions 
and objective occurrences (that is what verification of ratioci- 
nation is) is due to the fact that the same apparatus fashions 
and works both. 

In recognising this, we do not subscribe to the creed of 
the “neutral stuff” in its entirety. We may have occasion, 
hereafter, to settle accounts with this view of the universe. 
Meanwhile, I take it that we already perceive the extent of 
relevancy which the present discussion of the locus standi of the 
Measuring Principle possesses in our essay to grasp, so far as 
that feat may be possible, the fundamental postures—I cannot 
say definitions or determinations—of the Universe of Experi- 
ence. We have seen that, in its entireness, in concrete actuality 
as distinguished from its representation in thought and dis- 
course, that universe is always an undivided, seamless con- 
tinuum, of being—I do not say, ideas or physical objects—, and 
that, similarly regarded, it is also undefined. We have just 
now seen that a logical apparatus—an apparatus of automobile 
deduction—is at work in the bosom of that universe of Fact, 
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by reason of which elements are marked out and measured 
and correlated and determined according to a system of 
principles that can be, in point of fundamentality, arranged 
as an hierarchy of Being-Efficiency-Concepts (if I may be par- 
doned for coining this cumbrous but cautious term). By the 
working of this apparatus of laws or determinants (Niyati or Riti 
as we shall call it), is the Universe or Fact itself determined, 
made into a logical order? Considerations before advanced 
have, already, prepared us for the answer—No; the Universe 
or Fact itself is not determined and made logical by logic and 
determinants working immanently in it; Fact as such is undeter- 
mined and alogical. 

To resort to symbols again for one moment. Suppose 
the classes comprised in the Universe with their included 
elements or components be—k (a,'b, c, . . .), k’ (p, q, r,---), 
k” (a. 8. y,...) and so on... Then as we have seen already, 
E (Experience) or F (Fact).is not=k.(a, b,c, ...) +k’ (p, q,17, 
---) +k” (a, By...) +.... In other words, Experience- 
whole exceeds, by the “ measure of ten figures ”’ so to say (as 
the mystical passage, often quoted, in the famous Purusa Sikta 
in the Rik and Atharva Vedas puts it), the sum of all dis- 
criminated and defined and determined groups of objects 
that reviewing thought: has been able to put together and 
recognise as a system. In other words still, the Measuring 
Principle can apply its ‘“ measures” only to that section of 
the Whole, large or small, which it has measured out of the 
unmeasured: what follows from the Principle of Limitation 
is restricted to the limits that the Principle has determined 
in the unlimited. 

All this sounds enigmatical, and too forcibly suggestive 
of the transcendental dialectic—“ jargon ” as some unappre- 
<iative critics have thought—of the post-Kantians, notably of 
Fichte and Hegel; but, nevertheless, the meaning is plain 
enough. I have, or rather am, a universe of experience. 
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Within this universe I discriminatingly note or define various 
elements—sky, earth, rocks, trees, meadows, houses, sounds, 
smells, birds, animals, fellowmen, ideas, emotions and desires. 
In the original datum or stuff they lie swept and interwoven 
together in a manner that is immediately patent indeed to 
intuition, but which it requires analytic regard, reflecting or 
judging thought, to be recognised as a logical manifold or 
system of definite classes of things with their subsumed mem- 
bers, or elements. 

The classes and their elements are, of course, not created 
out of nothing—the ‘“* Void ” of Pure Being—by analytic or 
discursive thought, or by the Measuring Principle which is at 
the root of all operation in the universe. The Fact, as we 
have known it, is not the Void of Pure Being, not featureless, 
but.with an infinity of featurés.. But an undefined, unmarked, 
unlabelled continuum of features (discourse cannot help sug- 
gesting analysis) which intuition alone can take in or 
apprehend, must not be confounded with a system or logical 
manifold of marked and labelled objects and events, subjective 
and objective, which reflecting and judging consciousness has. 
taken stock of and passed into discourse. If we never allow 
ourselves to forget the vital distinction between immediate 
consciousness and reflecting or judging consciousness, we shall 
not confound the Experience-whole without definite bounds 
with the systems evolved in it with bounds and domestic. 
“ economy ” defined and settled, simply on the plea that both 
present features. They do; but not in the same way; one is. 
for intuition, the other is for reflection. Nay more: even after 
reflection—or, if that be suggestive of the Kantian dictum, 
“‘ Understanding makes Nature”, we may say, the Measur- 
ing Principle which is at the root of both subjectivity and 
objectivity, and, therefore, cannot be thought of as “ mental ” 
only—has carved out a defined and arranged mass out of the 
undefined (but not chaotic; so we have often called it a 
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‘* universe”? which term is, however, only approximately appli- 
cable) whole, the whole and the logical order mapped out 
within it do not exist in the same way. Since, as we have 
seen, the logical order evolves out of the whole not by displac- 
ing or suspending it in actuality (though it may commonly be 
so in selective thought), but the two—we are again speaking 
in terms of analytic thought—co-exist, as a part imbedded in. 
the whole co-exists with the whole, we must have two alto- 
gether distinct ways of taking or apprehending them: under- 
standing for the logical part, and intuition for the undefined 
whole. 

Essay to find out the state of affairs in the logical universe, 
the universe of discourse, you will have to pursue a certain 
familiar method which may be called discursive thought or 
understanding; or it may be called the method of comprehension. 
But if your interest is not too-exclusively bound by the systems. 
comprehended, you feel that these are not all; that the systems. 
comprehended, marshalled: in «clear light in clean-cut propor- 
tions, are, like the myriads of stellar systems “ discovered ”’ by 
the star-gazer’s telescope and photography, set in a larger— 
Heaven knows how much—background of real universe not 
yet discovered and defined, mapped and photographed. 
Physical Science—indeed all Sciences as can be easily seen— 
becomes possible by what is called “ limitation of the data ”’- 
Not only the physical universe itself, but any concrete parti- 
cular in it, is so very “large” and complex and unmanage- 
able as regards its actual data, that some sort of selection has 
to be made, which means that some of the actual data or 
some features of the actual data have to be admitted in 
analysis, calculation and deduction, whilst the rest have 
to be rejected or eliminated. So that the data computed 
in physical science are both abstract and incomplete; it 
studies systems that are finite and abstract. This circum- 
stance has been supposed by many to be evidence that 
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physical science, in its theoretical part at least, is a dealer 
in mathematical fictions and conceptual models only; whilst 
others, not willing to go so far as this, have paused on the 
way and discovered themselves torn by inner dilemmas and 
perplexities. No less a mathematician than Henri Poincare 
said as to the validity of mathematical science,—in which 
also lies the soul of Physical Theory,—‘ The possibility of 
mathematical science seems an irresolvable contradiction. If 
that science is deductive only in appearance, where does it 
acquire that perfect validity that no one thinks of setting 
in doubt? If, on the contrary, all the propositions that it 
enuinerates can be derived from one another by the rules of 
formal logic, how is it that mathematics is not reduced to an 
immense tautology?” ; ; 

On our part we do not see why one should not agree 
with Whitehead, Russell and others as to the general position, 
viz. that mathematical deductions, whether aptly called tauto- 
logous or not, do not shut, us. up in an ideal or conceptual 
world only; that their being necessary propositions in the 
realm of thought is not incompatible with their being equally 
necessary determinations in the realm of nature. Yet, in the 
realm of nature these determinations—this logical order—can 
be proved to hold with respect to defined, and more or less 
abstract, systems. Concrete particulars have to be “ bared of 
their irrelevant trappings” (as Holt puts it) in order that their 
logical meaning can be deduced. 

We shall, in due course, be called upon to take a critical 
survey of this spacious field of knowledge; but we here only 
passingly note that discursive thought or ratiocination is the 
method suited to this logical sphere; and that for apprehending 
—we do not say, comprehending or understanding—the Ex- 
perience-whole or Fact of which this sphere forms (as we know 
by intuition or immediate consciousness) only a part, as also 
for apprehending “the fundamental apparatus of undefined 
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terms’ which, as Russell pointed out, is the postulate of all 
logico-mathematical deductions, we must fall back on a method 
of knowing more fundamental, more direct and sweeping 
than ratiocination,—a method that we have called Intuition. 

The third lecture will especially be a study of the methods 
and instruments, but even pending a special and critical study, 
it may have become clear perhaps that the undefined and 
undetermined Experience-whole is larger than the totality of 
defined and determined systems in it, and that while it is for 
ratiocination to compute and correlate these included systems, 
it is for intuition to assure us that the Whole itself has never 
been computed and correlated by ratiocination. In one word, 
whilst the computed part is a logical system, the Whole for 
ever remains alogical. This, as we may at once perceive, is. 
the most fundamental characteristic of the Fact, which being 
given, other fundamental characteristics (being undefined, un- 
divided, and so on) necessarily follow. As we know, the most 
fundamental character of Brahman intuited by the seers of 
Vedanta is just this alogicality.1 

Now, this means that none of the concepts of logic—none 
of the ‘‘ measures’ as we put it before—apply to the Fact in 
its concrete entireness. Schcopenhaur called Space and Time 
the great individualizers, and in the Agama Sastra, as it will 
be elsewhere seen, the latter at least is called a kancuka or 
contracting factor. They are the “ measures ” of the Measur- 
ing principle. These ‘‘ measures” do not apply to the whole 
as such: the whole is not here or there, or even strictly speak- 
ing, everywhere; it is not now or then, or strictly speaking 
again, always. Not only what are called “ abstract” space 
and time, but even “‘ concrete ” forms—Bergson’s “‘ duration”’, 
for. instance,—do not sum up, though, undoubtedly, they are 
immanent in, the whole Fact; so that this is not in its wholeness 


1Cf Katha Up. I. ii. 7, 8,9, etc. and also several verses in the Ifa 
and bees and other Upanishads. 
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(though it may be and has been conceived as), a begin- 
ningless and endless drift, duration or evolution. We shall 
see that such thoughts or pseudo-intuitions do not, of course, 
merely give us appearances of the Fact that are false or illusory; 
they may give us realities: but reality and Fact are not co- 
extensive, the former being logical (‘ real’ being one ‘ pole’ 
of a correlation of which the other pole is ‘ unreal ’) the latter 
alogical, and therefore, exceeding the logical. Real and unreal, 
as we shall see, are ‘“‘ poles’ evolved by the Measuring Princi- 
ple, moved by a pragmatic impulse, out of a neutral stuff of 
being (Sat) which is Fact-ness. Real and unreal are categories 
which do not, therefore, apply to the Fact as such which is 
being as such. Sat and Satyam (Real) are not the same. 

The Forms and Categories of Kant, or those assigned by 
preceding and succeeding thinkers, have, thus, only an im- 
manent application in the universe of the Fact, whereby 
sections only of the whole can be ordered and determined. 
Kant himself was too clear-sighted to fail to perceive that the 
forms and categories have an empirical applicability only; that 
‘any attempt to extend them beyond the limits of empirical data 
will fling us into paralogisms, antinomies etc. The Ideas of 
pure Reason are Ideals or Regulative Forms only, at any rate 
unless they are made good by Practical Reason. Now, our 
position is this: The empirical data plus the realms of Pure 
Reason. constitute the defined or definable logical order im- 
‘manent in the Fact which exceeds it; and whatever be proved as 
to the relative validity of the empirical forms and the ideas of 
pure reason (we think Kant’s position is open to adverse criti- 
-cism in this matter), neither the forms nor the ideas can cir- 
cumscribe and possess the whole of Experience which cannot 
be equated to empirical data plus the realms of pure reason. ; 

Having thus summarily disappointed the categories of 
thought and discourse in their aspiration and supposed title — : 
to possess the whole, we need not scrutinize the claims of each — 
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distributively. But we wish to especially mention two: the 
category of causality and that of number. There is nothing 
in our position to warrant the supposition that these are a 
priori and subjective only; that mind by is function, as ex- 
pressed by these “ideas”, defines, determines and orders the 
objective “matter” of experience which is without these or 
other forms; our positition affords no basis for subjectivism of 
this type or any other; Fact is not either subjective or objec- 
tive; it exceeds both the “sections”. 

Now, it should be asserted at once that the Fact asa 
whole is neither cause nor effect, neither substance nor attri- 
bute. And, from the numerical point of view, it is neither 
one, nor two, nor many. These categories relate to the de- 
fined, logical section of the Whole (or Pirna) only. 

An intuitive glance gives us these fundamental “ negative” 
characters of the Fact: it is alogical—undefined, undivided 
and undermined. Negation; however, means not that logical 
characters are excluded from, and have no place in it, but that 
they are exceeded by it.+ 


1 Katha Up. I. iii. 15, as also many similar texts in the Brhada- 
ranyaka and other Ups., negate form, touch, motion etc. in the Brahman; 
but there are other passages, too, which say that it is Brahman and no 
other that sees, hears, touches, moves, thinks, wills, feels, and so forth. 
Maya Vada view takes Brahman to mean Pure consciousness only, which 
in itself excludes all forms and changes. But the “Texts ”’ whilst fully 
admitting the Pure Principle do not confine Brahman to this aspect alone; 
so that, while all forms are in Brahman, It exceeds them all. 
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BRAHMAN AS FACT 


Ir has now been perceived that the universe of experience — 


as a whole is neither the subject nor the object of thought 
and discourse. Such universe is inalienably given—not neces- 
sarily in a ready-made, finished and statical “‘ shape ””—in and 


as experience; but, as our interests are partial and regard — 


selective, we do not “take in” in review or representation 
2 


this universe. Even our sensations and perceptions, ¢.g., the . 


rustling of the leaves or the objects of a landscape, themselves 


seem to be conveniently! snug) and small. But it will be — 
seen that such sensations and perceptions are sections of the — 
Fact, and not the whole Fact itself. In the first place, the — 
perception is owned whilst its “fringe” or background or ~ 
context, though undoubtedly also given, is ignored, overlooked © 
and disowned, because all that has lain in the shades of — 
in-attention away from the focal illumination. Such ignoring 


of the whole and bestowing of regard on sections is practically 
useful. Life, as we are required to live it, would be impossible 
without special interests and selecting regard; what we 
commonly take as our consciousness, is a cross-section of the 
Fact-whole made by the constituent stresses which define us. 


as individual centres; and this cross-section cuts the whole — 
in both the perceptual and conceptual planes; so that not — 
only our reviews and representations but even our “ views” i. 
and presentations appear to be small and defined, though, 
in actuality, the whole experience is never, even when the > 
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small and defined have reserved all effective consciousness, other 
than vast and unmeasured. 

In my last lecture I tried to lead, by what appeared to 
me the shortest route, to the most vital position of Vedanta 
as taught in the Vedanta, that is, Upanishads, itself, o2z..— 
Experience-Whole or Fact is, as such, alogical. We have, I 
believe, perceived in a fashion what this means. And, I 
believe, too, that a direct, unsophisticated view, not especially 
looking for anything, will make it clear that this background 
of alogicality sustaining, and yet exceeding, the logical order 
of thought and discourse—or if that be suggestive of idealism, 
the systems of things and events discriminated, defined and 
interrelated—is no theory, no idea, no suspicion, no induction 
or deduction; it is the Given itself, the Fact itself. 

Nothing, perhaps, will bring into stronger and clearer 
relief this background of alogicality than an exhibition of the 
logical system, not indeed by its side, but within its embrace. 
I will quote a summary of the essentials of mathematical 
logic as given by Edwin Holt in’ his Concept of Consciousness: 
“We have found that its subject-matter is a system of 
being, or as they are often called, universes of discourse. 
Any system of being, if it is a coherent or true system, arises 
from a certain Given consisting of terms and propositions 
that are in the system. The Given together with these 
latter are the system. The act by which the thinking- 
mind explores those parts of the system that ensue from the 
Given is called deduction by logical necessity or simply 
deduction. It is ordinarily asserted that inconsistent propo- 
sitions cannot be, that is are not, together in one system. 
Furthermore, the fundamental terms are undefined; but 
they have being in the system, and if they are also to have 
being in the exploring-mind of the individual who apprehends. 
the system, they have somehow to be exhibited to that mind. 
But this exhibition is a psychological and not a logica 
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consideration. Other terms may be defined ‘in terms of’ the 3 


fundamental terms, and in that case the former are essentially 
more complex entities. The relation of simple to complex is 
asymmetrical, and it would not be possible truly to define 
simple terms by means of others that are more complex.” 

Following E. V. Huntington he notes in an earlier passage 
that the fundamental entities of logic are of two kinds—the 
undefined symbols of elements or terms which, if not to be 
exhibited, must be named, and the propositions, postulates 
or hypotheses from which the entire algebra follows by 
logical deduction. Of these he considers the former class 
(terms) to play a passive, and the latter an active part in the 
logical system. One can easily see what the relative activity 
of propositions means. 

This summary of the position of Mathematical logic shews 
clearly enough that within, im fact at the base of, the logical 


system or ordered being-and-experience itself, there are funda- — 


mental concepts or entities of two kinds that are undefined— 
that can, accordingly, be simply exhibited and named, but 


cannot be defined, analysed and deduced. But he who takes | 


cognizance of this system ought to be able to stretch his 
vision farther—and look beyond the system itself at the encom- 
passing undefined, which cannot even be exhibited. We refer 
to the alogical whole out of which the logical order has 
evolved, and is evolving, and that shows its percentage plainly 


enough by evolving, even within its own bounds, the polarity — 
of the undefined base and the defined superstructure. Itis — 


the Stress operative in the Alogical Fact that, in evolving in 


part as the logical system, polarizes itself as the undefined — 


fundamentals and the defined derivatives. Such polarization 
is a vital disposition of the Stress in the Fact. 


Prof. Eddington, writing from the standpoint of the | 
Relativity Theory (of which we shall hear more) says:1 “ We ; 


1 Mind, New Series, No. 114, April, 1920. 
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believe that the ordinary objects of experience are very com- 
plex; in order to understand their mutual relation and to 
‘explain’ the phenomena, they must be resolved into simpler 
elements. Whilst it is a reasonable procedure to explain the 
complex in terms of the simple, this necessarily involves the 
paradox of explaining the familiar in terms of the unfamiliar. 
Thus the ultimate concepts of physics are of a nature which 
must be left undefined; we may describe how they behave, 
_but we cannot state what they are in any terms with which 
the mind is acquainted. The entities that appear in physical 
theories fall into three categories. We take for illustration the 
electro-magnetic theory of light. There is first the ether. 
‘The word brings before the mind the idea of a limitless ocean 
pervading space: but during the last century all the properties 
which would make the ether*akin to any known fluid have 
had to be abandoned one by one. At the present time it 
‘would seem that the only preperty it possesses in common 
with a material ocean is that. of being three-dimensional—and 
even this is now challenged by the relativity theory. To 
describe the nature (as distinct from the properties) of such a 
medium in terms familiar to the mind is impossible. Further, 
the ether is not itself a subject for physical measurement. 
Secondly, there are quantities like electric and magnetic force; 
their nature is undefinable but their intensity can be measured 
by practical experiment. It is fundamental in the theory of 
relativity that anything measurable must necessarily be of the 
nature of relation between two or more constituents of the 
external world; accordingly we call objects of this second class 
relations. Thirdly, we have light, an object of experience; 
it is something common to our mental picture of the universe 
and to the analytical world of physics. The three classes are 
accordingly: (1) elementary analytical concepts, undefinable 
cand unmeasurable; (2) relations undefinable but measurable; 
(3) objects of experience, which are definable.” 
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This puts the position of science in as clear a light as 
could be desired: The undefinable and unmeasurable is the — 
starting point of all mathematical and physical theories. But — 
Prof. Eddington asks why should we dig into the mystery of 
existence at all, and “not be satisfied when we reach the — 
stage of dealing with things which can be measured?” He 
says: ‘‘ The Physicist is satisfied, and rightly so: and then 
he is not usually occupied with evolving a complete scheme 
of things.” Then he proceeds to look out for a good possible 
site for a bridge between the mathematical theory and the: 
universe of perception. And as I have myself essayed in 
these lectures to make the experience of the naive, plain man _ 
my base for flying into the heights of the philosophy of — 
Vedanta, so Prof. Eddington makes “ the objects of this world 
as immediately cognisable;to the mind—they are our defin- — 
ables ””’—the site where a_bridge can be most naturally con- 
structed between the perceptual manifold and the analytical. 
theory. 

We shall have occasion to cast a longer glance at the © 
analytical theory or theories of physical science in future}, 
here we shall only say this (quoting Prof. Eddington again) — 
that the fundamental constituents of the world (the word is — 
used in a technical sense in the Relativity Theory) have not — 
become the less undefinable—indeed they have become more 
so—because the relativity calculus has, within so short a space 4 
of time, been so eminently successful in rounding them into a 
neat, coherent, measured unity (the problems raised by the — 
quantum Theory as Russell observes in his Analysis of — 
Matter still, possibly, remain hard nuts to crack). Says — 










11927. Prof. Eddington says: “‘ Atomicity is manifested not merely 
in matter, but in connexion with radiation in a large number of pheno- _ 
mena known as quantum phenomena. Our present attitude before these _ 
discoveries is one of bewilderment; they have baffled attempts to formu- 
late a general law; and the most successful partial explanations proceed 
on lines which outrage the canons of thought of the older school 
of physicists.” 
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Prof. Eddington: “In the relativity theory of nature the ele- 
mentary analytical concept is the point-event. In ordinary 
language a point-event is an instant of time ata particular 
point in space; but this is only one aspect of the point-event, 
and must not be taken as a definition, because the space and 
time of experience are derived-concepts of considerable com- 
plexity. From what has already been said, it will be under- 
stood that the point-event is necessarily undefinable and its 
nature is outside the range of human understanding. The 
aggregate of all the point-events is called the ‘ World’, and 
we postulate that this aggregate is four-dimensional . . . a 
particular point-event can be specified by the values of four 
variables or co-ordinates, which in practice are usually taken 
as three co-ordinates of space and one of time. Between any 
two neighbouring point-eventsiis a certain relation known as 
the ‘interval’ between them.” ‘The relation is a quantitative 
one and can be assigned a-numerical value. The term 
‘interval’ must not be taken as. any guide to the real nature of the 
relation, which is beyond our power to conceive. The name refers not 
£o its nature but to certain of its properties . . . The interval is not 
quite. so transcendental as the point-event, because we are 
able to measure an interval practically with scales and 
hocks: .iur,?? 

He then proceeds to add that the world as the aggregate 
of point-events interrelated by intervals (and the aggregate 
need not be homogeneous and continuous as regards the laws 
of interval in its different “‘ regions ”—so that ‘‘ there may be 
in any small region some law for calculating the interval AB, 
which need not be the same in all parts of the world”’) might 
have been regarded as the classical ether of physics; but that 
the conception of the ether itself has been changing and 
the “change from a three-dimensional to a four-dimen- 

sional aggregate is sufficiently fundamental to justify a new 
name.” 
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Well, then, this authoritative statement of the funda- | 


mental position of relativity Physics * makes it abundantly 
clear that the analytical concepts of point-events, “ intervals ”” 


and the four-dimensional aggregate of point-events called the — 


world, are more or less “ transcendental”? concepts—more 
transcendental as regards certain elements than as regards. 


others—which, though they have made definite regions of the — 


world amenable to calculus or measurement, have not made: 


the world. itself, in its fundamentals, amenable either to 


conceiving or understanding. Thus we have this paradox to 
which Prof. Eddington himself has referred: analytical con- 
cepts, which themselves are more or less inconceivable—the 
point-event more than the interval—have conspired and 


helped us to conceive, measure and deduce inferences in, — 


definite regions of the world. 


This paradox, undeniable'as it is, is pregnant with at — 


least two vital suggestions of meaning: first, the analytical 
concepts of point-event, interval and the rest, though original 
and fundamental in relativity physics like terms and proposi- 


tions, classes and elements, identity and correspondence — 


in logic, are not, from the standpoint of experience, the 
original datum or Fact itself: that these analytical entities. 
are born out of a veiling and treating movement in the 
Experience-whole which is the Fact. The Given is not an 





assemblage of point-events and intervals: the Stress operative — 


in the Given must cut up the continuum and parcel it out in 


its bits (abstracted) before point-events and the rest can ap- ; 
pear, whether in actuality or in conceiving. The very descrip- - 


tion that these are analytic, shows that a continuum or whole 


has been analysed, may be unwittingly, to give birth to them. . 
The later attempt of science is to put together the bits again ~ 


1 Cf. that given by Dr. Whitehead in his Principles of Relativity; see j 
also a summarized account of his Principles of Natural Knowledge given _ 


by Dr. C. D. Broad in the same number of the Mind as cited. ante. 
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according to the laws of interval, and to construct a patch-up 
world again as the aggregate (with possible discontinuities) of 
connected point-events. Now, the bits abstracted from the 
original stuff naturally indicate where they have come from— 
that they have been dug out of an unfathomed mine of alogi- 
cality, and are, accordingly relatively alogical themselves— 
that is, undefinable, and, sometimes, also unmeasurable. This 
unintelligible character attaching to them points to the fact 
that they are domiciled in the realm of the alogical, and are 
but aliens in that of the logical. 

But this fundamental place assigned to the undefined 
concepts in the economy of-the logical system has a meaning 
more concretely suggestive than the above. It shows not 
merely that the logical “lives, moves and has its being” in 
the alogical, but that within thelogical system itself, the Alogical 
Being-Power (an idea to be explained later) has so stressed as 
to exhibit itself, as hinted before;into two poles—the undefin- 
ed and the defined, the wnmeasured and the measured, the 
un-understood and the understood. The tiniest as well as the 
most gigantic phenomena in Nature will but too plainly exhibit 
this polarity. A particle of matter, a germ-cell of an animal 
or plant, an emotion or desire—whatever instances of world- 
events we may take,—we cannot fail to perceive that alongside 
of that which can be defined, measured and explained in them, 
there is invariably a residuum of something that cannot be 
defined, measured and explained. And this residuum is not 
merely that which is not yet understood (like, possibly, the 
quantum phenomena referred to before) but, alas, also that 
which (like the “ point-event”, relativity space-time, and so 
forth) seems to be hopelessly ununderstandable. 

In fact, the residuum of the undefined presents all the 
appearance of being graded—and like the colours in the rain- 
bow these grades imperceptibly shade into one another—the 
more fully understood (¢.g., the deductive sciences) passing 


eee 
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into the less fully understood (e.g., the inductive and empirical 
sciences), and this, again, passing into the least understood, 
and so on, through all the scales of intelligibility, till, at last, : 
the intelligible realm merges into one that is absolutely 
unintelligible. : 
The meaning of meaning being what it is commonly _ 
understood to be, one may say that the whole of the meaning 
of a fact or assemblage of facts is logical; that, in other words, 
meaning cannot be alogical; and further that a fact is signifi- 
cant to the extent that it has been or can be logically assimi- 
lated; so that a fact or part of a fact, which has not been so 
assimilated is simply unmeaning. Now, if we adopt this _ 
identity, claimed by some and apparently countenanced by 
common-sense, of meaning and logicality, then we must hasten 
to admit that Experience or Fact as a whole is unmeaning; 
that the immanent Stress in the Fact by which the meaning 
is evolved out of the unmeaning is itself unmeaning; and fur- 
thermore, in every class or‘system’(e.g., of point-events and in- 
tervals, whether “space-like ” or “ time-like”), in which mean- 
ing has been evolved, and which, therefore, is understood or 
understandable, a polarity is created (by the action of the 
Fact-Stress) of undefined (and, therefore, to that extent un- 
meaning) fundamental premises or principles, and defined 
and deduced conclusions; and furthermore still, this polarisa- 
tion is not abrupt and simple, but is attenuated into, and 
stretched over, a whole scale or gamut of intelligibility. 
Approaching the matter from the physicist’s point of view, 
Prof. Eddington says some words that seem pertinent to our 
present problem: “‘ The laws of mechanics, of electro-dynamics, 
and of gravitation cover almost the whole field of physics; and 
yet we have seen that not one of these imposes any constraint 
[we might say, ‘determines’; as we suggested before, the 
Stress in the Fact or the Fact as Stress determines sections 
in it, but in doing so, it not only draws upon the absolutely 
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undetermined Mother-Stuff, but polarizes within the sections 
themselves into that which is determined and that which is 
not determined; so that there is invariably a residuum of the 
undetermined in every species of the determined. We shall 
more clearly see this later on.] on the free arrangement of 
the external World. Are there then no genuine laws of the 
external world? Is the universe built from elements which 
are purely chaotic?” Whilst we do not admit any partition, 
other than pragmatic, between “‘ internal’’ and “ external ’’, 
and have, therefore, to modify the statement that the mind 
“imposes”? its laws upon Nature, we cannot fail to perceive 
that there is a great deal of real suggestiveness lurking behind 
the query which Prof. Eddington last puts. We would, 
however, substitute ‘‘ alogical ” for “‘ chaotic ”’. 

We need not follow, at any rate now, this distinguished 
exponent of the relativity theory, in his conjectures as to what 
he calls the “true laws of nature” (nature-in-itself is not, 
then, strictly speaking, “‘ chaotic’, as distinguished from those 
that follow from certain “* postulates’ in the mind. We shall 
have in a manner to deal with it when we come to settle the 
issue of reality vs. unreality. At present we are more directly 
concerned with the suggestion, believed to be more likely by 
‘him, “that our analysis into point-events is not final, and 
‘if we could carry the analysis beyond the point-event to some- 
‘thing still more fundamental, then atomicity and the remain- 
ing laws of physics would become obvious identities . . . 
. . . Whatever the constitution of the external world we can 
‘pick out a four-dimensional aggregate of entities which we 
may take to be our point-events since these have been left 
undefined.” So, it is well to remember that the physicist’s 
analysis of the world into point-events is not final; that analy- 
‘sis might be pushed back to something more fundamental; 
and that if that more fundamental analysis should reveal a 
-hitherto unknown and_ unsuspected constitution of being, 
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relativity physics and calculus would not necessarily hav 
to be cast away; for, even in that constitution it may be pos- 
sible “‘to pick out a four-dimensional aggregate of entities as 
point-events ”’ 

If the point-events were defined, they could not be made 
to fit in with any constitution of the nature of things. As 
we shall see elsewhere, the concept of point-event, in its essen- 
tials, can be affiliated to the Vaisheshika view of the con 
stitution of the universe (particularly as regards the elements — 
of Akasa, Kala, Dik, and Paramanu), to the Samkhya view 
(as regards especially Mahatattvua, Ahamkara, and Tanmdtra), — 
and to the Vedanta view (in what respects we shall indicate 
later). The relevant and important point is this: the Relativi- 
ty Principle which has now given to Science a new orientation 
and most probably, a correct.One, has not chased the unde- 
finable out of the scheme-of beings and it has not laid us. 
under any logical necessity.at\all as to our accepting or not 
accepting a particular view of the real constitution of things. 
In other words, our relativity physics has not pre-determined — 
our metaphysics, though, of course, like any other promising 
and successful theory, it has overhauled the apparatus of 
measuring and understanding things, and, indirectly, led us 
to a right appreciation of the verities. 

Before we proceed to a consideration of the methods of 
apprehending the Fact, we shall do well to pause just for a. 
moment to hear another weighty (though hesitant and guar 
ed) pronouncement of one who is, to-day, generally recognised 
as one of the leaders in the domain of scientific methodolog 
After illustrating that, possibly, there is no escape from the 
universality of physical causation, Bertrand Russell observes 
“This, however, is perhaps not quite the last word on th 
subject. We have seen that, on the basis of physics itself, 
there may be limits to physical determinism. We kn 
no laws as to when a quantum transaction will take 
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or a radio-active atom will break down. We know fairly 
well what will happen if anything happens, and we know 
statistical analysis, which suffices to determine macroscopic 
phenomena. But if mind and brain are causally interconnect- 
ed, very small cerebral differences must be correlated with 
noticeable mental differences. Thus we are perhaps forced 
to descend into the region of quantum transactions, and 
desert the macroscopic level where statistical averages ob- 
tain. Perhaps the electron jumps (in its orbit) when it likes; 
perhaps the minute phenomena in the brain which make all the difference 
to mental phenomena belong to a region where physical laws no longer 
determine what must happen. This, of course, is merely a spe- 
culative probability; but it interposes a veto upon materialistic 
dogmatism. It may be that the progress of physics will decide 
the matter one way or other; for the present, as in so many 
other matters, the philosopher! must be content to await the 
progress of science.’’} 

This recognition, timid as.it necessarily must be from the 
physicist’s standpoint, that in the realm of microscopic phe- 
nomena at least, though, seemingly, not in the realm of the 
macroscopic also, there may be loopholes for likes and dislikes 
(e.g. of electrons jumping in their orbits, and undetermined 
correspondences, e.g. between cerebral motions and mental 
events), is important, as shewing that a natural philosopher 
who is hopeful about the laws of physical causation triumphing 
over realms hitherto, generally, believed to be intractable and 
alien to mathematical calculus, may, yet, entertain a suspicion 
that, possibly, the empire of physics may not be wide enough 
after all to cover the microscopic as well as the macroscopic 
phenomena of nature, and that a margin and a substratum of 
inexplicability and indeterminism may be beyond and behind. 
what its calculus has been, or is ever likely to be, able to 


1 Analysis of Matter, 1927, p. 393; italics are ours. 
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reduce to well-ordered and well-regulated provinces o: 
knowledge. 

Russell advises the philosopher to await the sequel of 
physical science. He must wait, no doubt, for corroborative : 
and circumstantial evidence; but, I submit that, for direct — 
and primary evidence for the fact that the inexplicable and 
indeterminable is ever beyond and behind all things and 
events, supposed to be explained and determined, in the 
universe, he need not wait. He has it, in a shape not to be — 
denied or questioned, in his given Experience-whole which is 
the fact compared with which the physicist’s four-dimensional — 
continuum of points with their space-like and time-like intervals, — 
and all the rest of it, is only theory. What I directly and — 
undeniably have or am (this is far from solipsism, as we shall 
see), is, apart from veilingrand ignorance and pragmatic : 
dissection, the Experience-whole; and while any theory, phy- 
sical or other, may, with varying success, essay to render us a 
logical account of elements and parts in the whole in terms of 
other elements and parts, it may not, for a moment, be thought 
either that the whole itself, the Fact itself, has become thereby 
docketed, catalogued and reported, or even that any element 
in the marked-out realm itself, such as the electron in its orbit, 
the radio-active atom in its breaking up, and so forth, has 
become thereby completely explained and determined. 

The Fact itself gives us assurance that a Being (or Fact), _ 
essentially alogical and undetermined, by its own stress or 
activity orders and determines itself in part, and that stress 
operates in polarity in such wise that in the economy of the 
constitution and behaviour of “ the merest trifle” in the world, 
there is a pole or aspect of that which is defined and deter- 
mined and another that is undefined and undetermined. The 
Experience-whole or Fact is, provisionally, the Brahman—the 
Immense, the Unlimited, the Undetermined. We see nov 
the mystery, so often and so enigmatically spoken of in 
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Sruti, of Brahman evolving by Its own Power, or rather as. 
Power, the universe of Name and Form (that is, the defined 
aud determined order), and “involving ”’ and “insinuating” 
Itself again into every one of Its evolutes.1_ The result of this. 
miracle of involution is that the Brahman or Fact, as regards 
Its being and fundamental characters, does not cease to be, 
not even in the detailed forms, in evolving as the world of 
names and forms: every form unmistakably shows that it 
“lives, moves and has its being ”’ in Brahman, and whatever be 
its special defined and determined characters, it never ceases 
to bear a general character also which is that of Brahman, and 
therefore, alogical and undetermined. An understanding of 
this “‘ miracle”, for which we have so long prepared ourselves, 
will make easier, as we shall by and by see, the understanding 
of such ancient Sruti texts as “All, verily, is Brahman” ;? 
“<< Brahman is smaller than thé smallest and greater than the 
greatest’? and texts of a like import. 

We have said that the~philosopher has the amplest. 
guarantee for the truth of this, and, though the progress of 
science shewing us the limits, if any, of a logical résumé of the: 
universe is a factor relevant to detailed corroboration and. 
verification of the truth immediately guaranteed by Experi- 
ence, it must not be laid down as a condition that the philo- 
sopher must wait in the ante-chambers of the physicist’s. 
laboratory for the latter to come out and declare that his. 
results have been such and such, and that the philosopher has. 
no other choice than to abide by them in shaping the essen- 
tial concepts of his philosophy. 

The methods of the two are not the same. One we have 
called “intuition”, the other “ ratiocination ”, using both 


1 Taittiriya Up., 11. 6, and also elsewhere. 
2 Chandogya Up., V1. 14. 1. 
3 Katha Up., 1. ii. 20. 
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terms in their broadest senses. We have hurriedly seen also 
that the ratiocinative processes of the scientist may, and indeed 
do, involve a substratum of intuition, as also the intuitive - 
“flashes”? (the ‘‘ gunshot intuition ”’ of Schelling, for example) 
may involve a veiled, subconscious structure of ratiocination. 
Each, accordingly, has grades. As we shall presently see, the — 
Principle of Limitation (Maya) has rendered, in such Centres 
as we are, each method into a series of ascending and descend-_ 
ing purity and validity of higher and lower planes of true 
apprehension. Maya, as “exhibited”? before, is the Measur- 
ing Principle, and whatever it touches and handles, it works 
into grades and degrees, into a series with an “inferior”? and — 
a ‘superior’ limit. Such gradation and serial form may be — 
logical only (e.g. a mathematical series), and need not neces- — 
sarily suggest, and be expressible in terms of, spatio-temporal 
relations. This only means»that there is stress or movement 
in the Experience-whole or Fact itself by which it does not 
remain absolute one or absolute’many, that is, unrelated, un- 
connected, discrete particulars, but becomes, in the defined 
realm, One-in-Many or Many-in-One; and this it can con- 
ceivably become by evolving grades, degrees and series which 
combine the concepts of identity and difference. 

To recognise that A and B, two notes in a symphony or 
two colours in a band, for instance, are graded, that Bis 
higher or lower grade than A, that they form terms in a series 
(e.g. the arithmetical, geometrical and harmonic in Algebra) 
is to recognise that A and B are identical as well as different: 
the common difference or the common ratio in the arith- 
metical or the geometrical series indicates the precise manner 
in which any two terms are related. J. Royce would seek to 
explain the riddle of One-and-Many by the clue which is put 

into our hands by propositions (definitions, postulates and 
axioms) generating by their activity, hosts of other proposi- 
tions and terms which, we say, are deduced from them. Thi: 
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of course, is the true, standard, typical implication of Many in 
One, and the explication of Many out of one. Nothing so 
delights the heart of the pure logician as this that he reclines 
on the Olympian heights of Platonic archetypes, and beholds 
the summum genus Concept or Idea or Ideas by their own 
activity sprouting, blossoming, flowering and blooming into a. 
perfect enthralling harmony of concerted ideas. Relativity 
Physics has made possible such a dream of perfect harmony 
and smooth domestic governance of events by postulating its 
four-dimensional continuum of point-events, and even the 
suggestion of such a possibility is sure to gladden the heart of 
the system-hunter, such seeming “‘ anomalies ”’ as the atomicity 
of matter and quantum phenomena being still there not- 
withstanding.! 

It is true, as Russell~remarks,* ‘Space-Time, as it 
appears in mathemetical physics, is obviously an artefact, (i.¢., 
a structure in which materials found in the world are 
confounded in such a manner as to be convenient for the mathe- 
matician);” yet from this “artefact” (defining ‘‘ compre- 
sence’’, “‘compunctuality’’, “point”, ‘‘ events ”’, and so forth) 
a logical system of remarkable coherence and compactness 
has evolved. And though the physicist—who wishes to be 
“thorough”? in his business—cannot forbear asking such 
questions as these—‘‘Is Space-Time continuous or discrete 
(possibly, atomic) ?” ‘‘ What correspondence, if any, does there 
exist between this relativity Space-Time and the Space and 
Time of common experience?’’—one thing seems clear:— 
Experience-whole or Fact, in so far as it yields to definition 
and measurement, appears to have an inner ring or core 
where pure logic with her perfectly disciplined and ordered 
retinue of mathematical formule reigns: this is the purely 
logical structure of the defined and definable segment of the 

1 See Dr. Jeans, Atomicity and Quanta. 

2 Analysis of Matter, p. 376. 
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Fact—It is the Realm of Pure Ideas as taught by Plato, 
divested of metaphor. Superimposed upon this is another 
structure—cruder but more concrete than the first,—in respec 
of which the rule of pure logic applies approximately 
and, after some limitation of the data. Superimposed upon 
this again is the outer structure of perceptual phenomena, 
“ brute? and crude but concrete and actual, to which the 
rule of Pure Concepts seems to apply roughly, with apparent : 
reservations and exceptions. The logical constitution of the — 
intelligible universe will in this way appear to be tripartite— 
with a logical epiblast, mesoblast and hypoblast, so to say. 

We shall not pause to examine such a view of the logical 
constitution of the defined universe; but we may observe two _ 
things: first, in every one of these structures (that of pure 
logic not excepted) the polarity of the alogical and the logical . 
—that which is, or can be explained, and that which cannot,— 
unfailingly presents itself; and secondly, the polarizing activity 
appears also to be a grading activity which splits up Expe-— 
rience not merely into A’s and Not-A’s (which are logical 
contradictories), but into untold shades or grades of A itself, a 
of B’s, C’s and so on, and links up (in “‘ compresence ”’, “ com 
punctuality”? and other relations) the A’s, B's, C’s, . . so as” 
to impart to each class something common. In fact, ther " 
are, in the defined universe at least, no two such entities as 
can be exhibited as pure, uncompromising A and Not-A— 
that is, between which there is no concept whatever in 
common. 

The ultimate and universal common “ denominator” 
of things and events, perceptual or conceptual, believed 
to be or not to be is Being as such (Sat). This has been 
recognised by some exponents of mathematical logic with 
their idea of ‘‘ existential propositions.’ We are now, how- 
ever, not in quest of the common factor, but rather of 
the varying or grading factor. We perceive that such 
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factor undoubtedly there is in experience by which it is seg- 
mented, polarized into distinctness as well as correlated into. 
orderly grades and series. The logical epiblast, mesoblast. 
and hypoblast before spoken of constitute a gradation and 
series; the methods of comprehending and apprehending the 
fact constitute a gradation and series. 

Like the Fact itself, its polarizing and grading activity— 
Stress as we have called it, is alogical, that is, inscrutable.. 
And as our analysis will later show, the fact is inscrutable in 
at least these four aspects: (1) The Fact as Experience whole 
or Pina; (2) The aspect of the Fact which we shall later 
distinguish as the Ather of Pure Consciousness; (3) The 
Stress or Activity or Power treating and evolving the Fact, 
or to put it more aptly, the world of things and events 
discriminated and defined therein; and (4) any particular 
that has been evolved in its concrete actuality. As regards 
this last case—to which we shall again revert—, it should be 
plainly seen that no concrete particular as such, whether thing 
or event, is ever understood; what we understand or hope to 
is the abstract structure—and the epiblast, mesoblast and 
hypoblast—involved in classifying the particular. An electron 
moving in a Bohr-Rutherford scheme is understood; but a 
given electron in an actual given position in an actual given 
configuration is not understood; so a given actual feeling 
or wish in the mind; a given actual tint of colour in an even- 
ing cloud; and so on. 

Russell, in the footnote to page 286 in his Analysis of 
Matter disagrees from the view of Dr. C. D. Broad (formu- 
lated in The Mind and its Place in Nature’) that complexes 
may have properties that are “ emergent ”—that is, those that 
cannot be deduced from the properties and relations of its 
elements. He believes that this is due to the incompleteness 
of human science, and that with the progress of science—and 
this is reminiscent of the confident assertion of Huxley, Haeckel 

es 
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and others in the last century—this margin of “ emergent” 
properties will be brought as near to the vanishing point as 
can be desired. And he instances the explanation of Chemis- 
try by the new Bohr-Rutherford _ of the constitution 
of the atom. 

That “ emergent ” properties in the last scrutiny constitute 
a hard, immovable set that science can never expect to 
successfully and finally grapple with—is an assertion that may 
stand. The horizon or the enveloping order of the unexplain- 
ed is receding farther and farther, as science is chasing it hotly 
and doggedly; but does it seem at all likely that it will ever 
completely vanish leaving science the undisputed lord of all 
it surveys? The progress of science to the fullness of reality 


seems, at best, to be an asymptotic approximation; and if — 


we have reasons to believé—-we shall see if we have—that 
particulars and limited classes-and systems are so only by a 


‘limitation of the data”, every object—even a particle of 


dust or a microscopic cell—being, in actuality, an unfathomed 
and unfathomable mine of relations, the task that science has 
set before itself is bound for ever to remain, from the very 

nature of the case, an unfinishable task. | 


This follows, indeed, from the principle hinted at before— 
the whole not merely evolves parts by animmanent measuring 


and defining activity, but the whole “ enters into”, involves 
itself in, every part so evolved and defined. Resorting to our a 
former symbols, if Fact=F, and an element of the Fact =f, 4 
then this latter should be represented as f (Ff) and as F&— a 
making it clear (1) that an element cannot be without the 
Whole Fact being, in a way, involved in it (in fact, it is the 
special way of involution that makes the particularity of the : 
element); and, (2) that an element cannot be without the — 
sustaining continuum of the whole. Physicists, to-day, speak 
of macroscopic and microscopic relations and equations; 
and we suggest that f = f(F) is a microscopic, and f =Fa 
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macroscopic relation. In other words, the fact-section involves 
the Fact-whole microscopically, and it is involved in the Fact- 
whole macroscopically. 

Microscopically, any particle, point or centre of the 
Universe is that universe; like the seed of an oak or the germ 
of a whale, it involves, that is, microscopically contains, the 
whole (and one need not be dismayed by the apparent 
triumph of epigenesis in Embryology; because this has not 

_ given the rival view of development by evolution or unfolding 
the final quietus). No particle can, therefore, be fully, con- 
cretely understood unless we understand the whole involved 
in it; and since, the whole as such is un-understandable, the 
particle is also so, if we take it fully and concretely. Scientific 
particles—whether conceived as microscopic billiard balls, or 
as centres of force, or as miniature solar systems of revolving 
electrons and protons, or ultimately as points in a four- 
dimensional continuum,—are, one and all, abstract, “‘ bared 
of irrelevant details” {as Holt said), chiselled out by an 
operation that has been called in the classics of science 
“limitation of the data”. To understand these is not to 
understand “ live ” particles—inorganic or organic—as actually 
waltzing in the cosmic ball-and-concert room. Leibnitz was 
part founder with Newton of the Calculus; and we owe to 
the genius of Leibnitz the development in European Philo- 
sophy of the wonderful idea of the ‘‘ monad”’, We may return 
to this topic in a future lecture, but our point now is that 
even an element cannot be completely, that is, concretely, 
gripped by the most elaborate scientific apparatus that we 
possess or that human ingenuity can possibly design. 

Neither of the equations above set forth should be con- 
strued to mean that the element or particular does not as such 
exist; that ontologically the particular, the individual is an 
“illusion”. Without pausing to discuss the question at this 
stage we may observe this—that just as the physicist’s atom 
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has not become the less real’ becausé he now explains the 
difference between one atom and another by the difference 
in the numbers and configurations of electrons and protons — 
in the two, and by the difference,in their positions in the 
physical system, so we may think that individuals do not 
become “illusory”? and “conventional” because they have 
to be conceived as the Whole, the “ Absolute ’’, measuring It- 
self out, and measuring Itself in, in different ways, which include 
also their positional separateness in the cosmos. 
If analytically speaking, the whole (F)=PPPP...... (that 
is a continuum of “ Points ”’ that are alike) and an accent placed 
at the top of a letter represent “‘ emphasis ”’, then one individ- 
ual, (f):= PRPB os... another, f’= PP/PP.... and so on; which 
means that the continuum with its whole group of “points” is 
emphasised in P position to become the individual f, in P’ posi- 
tion to become f’, and so on: ~Our analytic representation 
shews that the PP... ., though otherwise alike, are already — 
differentiated from one’ another by their positions in the : 
continuum; so that the “emphasis” that is laid upon one makes. 
it further differentiated from the others. It would follow, there- 
fore, that the individuality of a thing is not simply due to its — 
position in the cosmos; it is also intrinsic. But we do not pro- 
pose to investigate this matter of the individual at the present — 
stage. We have seen, at a glance, that it is connected with 
the Whole microscopically (that is, by involving) as well as 
macroscopically (that is, by being interwoven into the texture 
of the Whole). From both these circumstances follow the 4 
alogicality of the concrete, actual individual also. 
We conclude, therefore, that though the Measuring 
Activity has “aspired” (as one might fancy) to circumscribe 
and comprehend the Whole by its measuring net, the latter 
has slipped through its meshes as concrete particulars, and has 
exceeded the stretch of the net as the immense and immea 
able itself. 
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Now, as to the method of “ apprehending”? the Whole— 
for the consideration of which. we have been preparing our- 
‘selves in these two lectures—we already noticed one interesting 
feature viz.,—this method, like the other method of logical 
comprehension, is affected by the Principle of Limitation and 
Gradation, which means that it finds itself exhibited in more 
or less perfect forms—arranged as an ascending series in point 
of validity. Intuition, as an instrument of Fact-apprehending, 
is not finished and perfected “on the lap of the gods”, and 
placed into our hands as a perfect, defectless, unerring 
weapon. It grows, and requires to be cultivated. 

Now, at the close of the present lecture, I shall, in a few 
words, indicate the place of Intuition in the economy of the 
Fact-Stress. In exhibiting to reviewing consciousness the 
“patent wonder” of the/Fact, we must necessarily treat it 
analytically. A single glance may take in a whole —— 
‘but to review that perfection in “ introspection’” *, one must 
take it, more or less, piece-meal. 

Fact-Stress is, analytically, and in one aspect, two-fold: 
Being-Stress-or-Power and Becoming-Stress-or-Power. The 
former is associated with, and expresses, the fact, namely, that 
‘the Fact or Experience-whole is, and never ceases to be; that 
the fundamental character of alogicality and immensity that 
we have found in it is, and never ceases to be; and that any 
other Characters belonging fundamentally to it are, and never 
cease to be. The Experience-Whole is, and its alogicality 
and immensity is, even in the process of its becoming, through 
its own activity, a defined, measured and logical universe. An 
appeal to immediate experience will verify this. The Whole 
never, therefore, changes so as to lose or surrender its whole- 
ness, and the immensity and alogicality bound up with its 
‘wholeness. Becoming or Change undoubtedly there is in it; 
-and if changefulness and unreality be made synonymous (as 

the Maya-vada School of Vedanta has done), then, the change 
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of, or in, the Experience-whole may be called “unreal”. But q 
that is a matter of definition. | ‘ 

Without as yet venturing into this question of the real . 
and unreal—-and we have seen that the Fact as we have con- a 
ceived it is beyond, and unaffected by, this question—we a 
accept the immediate deliverance of Experience—that Ex- 4 
perience is and changes. The point, all important as it is, : 
we do not now raise whether changing or becoming is a q 
concept applicable to the whole as such, or only to defined a 
and discriminated sections in it, distributively and collectively. 4 
We have seen that the Whole is not a collectivity of the 
defined sections or parts in it; perhaps we are entitled to go 
farther and say that the Whole is not exhausted by the fullest : 
and perfectest defined and logical universe that a Perfect In- _ 
telligence would “elaborate”? out of it; the polarity ofthe 
defined and the undefined, logical and alogical would stillin 
that hypothesis remain. If this be the right view to take of the a 
Whole—our intuition asfar’ as“ it can light up the “scene” a 
shows us the logical invariably with the circumambient and 
underlying alogical—, then, perhaps, change does not pertain 
to the Fact-Whole but only to a part and aspect of it. = 

This, however, is admittedly a difficult point to decide. _ 
But, in any case, it ought to be plainly seen that a Whole in 4 
which a part has changed (so that the remainder is unchanged) a 
is, logically speaking, not identical with one in which no part @ 
has changed. Suppose we represent F as the sum of two parts 
X and Y; Y changes into Y’, but X remains unchanged; then, — a 
fF = =X+Y, then the same F cannot = X+Y’ (logically speak- i 
ing). That is to say, by suffering a part to change,F has | 
itself changed. Logically this appears to be clear enough. a 
What then do we mean by saying that changing isa con- 
cept inapplicable to the whole? : 

This is a difficult question that will require particular — 
attention, and just now we are attending to something i 
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transcendental. Whether changing applies or not to the Fact- 
Whole—our intuition apparently refuses to carry the idea of 
changing beyond the objects and events that we recognise in 
it, though logic, as shown above, would make bold to trespass 
into the realm of the alogical, and assert that where a part 
(Y) of a whole has changed and another part (X) has re- 
mained (so be it granted) unchanged, the whole itself has 
changed—it is undeniable that the whole is: as to the concept 
of being there is no doubt, either from the point of view of 
intuition or that of ratiocination. Our analysis of the Fact 
will later reveal an aspect—this is pictorial thinking, but it 
cannot be helped in a matter so fundamental as this—which 
is the ther of Pure Consciousness. Now, Fact in this aspect 
—granting that one apprehends such an aspect—is; and, here 
at least, we can assert with the confidence of intuition (though 
even here logic may join issue) that it does not change. But 
let me not surreptitiously bringin ideas and concepts that I 
have not first formally introduced: 

Without further discussion at this stage, let us simply 
make an assertion to which no exception need be taken: The 
Whole (whatever its aspects and parts be) is, and it changes 
at least in an aspect or part. Intuitively, this is very nearly a 
self-evident proposition. 

Now, I believe, we are on sure grounds also when we 
conceive that the whole, in its movement, exhibits a character 
that can hardly be better described than as fundamental 
Elasticity. It means this: Being and Becoming or Changing 
(which Hegelian logic would call the synthesis of Being and 
Not-Being) are both there in the Fact; the Whole is and 
changes. With is-ness or being, thought associates the idea 
of permanence, conservation and identity. With becoming 
or changing, it associates the ideas of movement, redistribution 
and difference. Let us not try to probe deeper but admit 
such commonsense estimates as correct. Elasticity will mean 
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that the action which tends to produce movement, redistribu- 
tion and difference has a re-action (we have no means of 
exactly measuring it and comparing it with the action) that 
tends to maintain permanence and identity. In expressing 
the principle we speak in terms of time; but there need not be 
any relation of “‘ before and after ’’, ‘‘ now and then ” between 
the action and the reaction. These are two differently direct- 
ed (we have said polarized) activities,—and their relation is 
extra-temporal and extra-spatial, though the principle des- 
cends into the realm of space and time also. 

The matter in a nutshell is this: Fact by its own activity 
moves—it may be in an aspect or part only—, whereby it is 
strained; but there is a counter-activity inside the Fact itself 
which tends to “correct” the strain and bring it back to its 
first or parent condition. 

I will not pursue further this theme of Fact-change and | 
Fact-elasticity which is rather premature, and therefore, 
difficult at this stage. And» I ‘would certainly have been 
repelled by the difficulty of the subject, if I had not felt con- 
vinced that it is only as a consequence and illustration of the | 
fundamental elasticity of the Fact that intuition as the method — 
of Fact-apprehension, as also many other things, can be 
understood. We have seen that Experience-whole, alogical — 
and unmeasured as such, stresses to evolve a logical and 
measured universe within it. Such evolution of logical order, 
the universe of discourse, is rendered possible by the veiling 
and treating of the whole. In other words, the whole is — 
“strained” by its own activity in becoming the universe of © 
discourse. With reference to this “‘ strain-form”’, the ratioci- — 
native method—measuring chiefly in terms of the categories — 
of Space, Time and Causality—obtains. But, in virtue of the 
Elasticity above spoken of, the strain-form stresses to regain 
the original form of alogicality and unmeasurability that is, 
to exceed the constricting categories of understanding and 
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discourse. Now, intuition is simply this lapsing back of logi- 
cality and measurability into alogicality and unmeasurability— 
the transcending, not necessarily the undoing, of the limits or 
constrictions (Kancukas) that Time, Space and other categories 
have wrought. But being a component of the Fact-Stress, it 
js a graded and progressive method. This we shall more 
fully see. 


’ 


1 In the well-known Hamsavati Rk, this Principle of ‘ Elasticity ’ which 
‘relates to Fundamental Becoming is expressed by the mystic syllable 
Hamsah, and it has been recognised as Riam Brhat (the ‘ Great Rule’ or 
_ Principle). The mystic formula shows two polar components: Ham and 
Sah. In the former, Brahman as Cosmic Life keeps all emergent phenomena 
—all fresh becoming and change—afliliated to a Basic ‘ Origin > (Bindu 
or Nabhi), whilst by the other it makes them variously expand, amplify 
and evolve. The curve of cosmic history, running into an infinity of 
phases and aspects, can, therefore, never go ‘ wayward and unruly ’, torn 
from the ‘Great and Supreme Rule’ of its Basic Origin. Every ‘ out- 
‘going’ step in creation obeys the ‘ in-going ’ rule of Original Reference. 
_ Hamsah is the mantram of Cosmic ‘ Breathing’ and ‘ Metabolism’. 


2 
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Ir has been seen in the last lecture that Intuition is incidental to, 
and an expression of, what we have conceived as the ‘ Elasticity” 
of the Fact. Intuition is, therefore, a natural and habitual 
method, and not an exceptional, peculiar and privileged 
method. In every act of experiencing it is involved: in percep- 
tion, memory, imagination, volition; even in what is called 
ratiocination. The “light” that gives us, immediately and 
in a ‘“‘sweep”’, a glimpse of the alogical (unmeasured and un- 
defined), which, therefore, exceeds the categories of Time, — 
Space, etc., is intuition...It.shews imbedded in the Whole 
the elements or segments that the Measuring Activity has 
elaborated and “‘sundered apart”. And since, as we have 
seen, the Whole is only veiled or ignored when the elements | 
are especially recognised, intuition may be conceived as a 
tendency, immanent in the Fact itself, that essays to undo 
or remove the veil of ignorance. This tendency to owning — 
and avowing that which has been disowned and disavowed, 
has been otherwise stated as an expression of ‘elasticity’. It has — 
been so stated because the tendency is natural and operative, 
to a greater or less extent, in every act of experiencing. And 
since fundamentally, being and experience have not by us 
been set in ontological (or any other, except pragmatic) 
opposition to each other, and since Experience-whole includ 
both the realms of Mind and nature, we may say, in acco! 
ance with the principle of elasticity, that in all things 
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events we shall find this principle illustrated; that is to say, all 
things—all centres and spheres of being—when “ strained ” 
exhibit a natural tendency or stress to remove or undo the strain. 

This tendency is not confined to the sphere of the so- 
called physical objects: in all spheres of existence—physical, 
biological or psychical—this tendency is operative in easily 
identifiable shapes. A rubber ball pressed by the hand is 
strained; and we all see it. A billiard-ball dropping on the 
floor is strained also, as skilful experiment and delicate 
measurement will show us. Physicists have studied at length 
these phenomena of straining and stressing; the co-efficients 
of elasticity; the critical strains; and so forth. Now, we 
contend that it will not be difficult to recognise, under more 
or less thin disguises, the essence, the principle of straining- 
stressing, that is, elasticity, imthe entire universe of experience 
—the vital cell and tissue, the mental percept and thought, 
indeed all things and events of whatever index or order. 

The term “intuition” is, legitimately enough, confined 
to the realm of mind or “ consciousness”’. But we should be 
able, without much difficulty, to recognise in the natural 
economics of the organic tissue as well as of the “ billiard 
ball’, forms of elasticity more or less allied in essence to 
intuition. It will, doubtless, be doing unwarranted violence 
on the settled conventionalities of language to say that the 
stretched string of spring “ intuits” when it tends to go back 
to its original form; that an organic tissue “ intuits’’ when by 
metabolism it tends to rebuild and reconstruct what has been, 
in vital processes, disintegrated and “ wasted” in it. For 
these operations in (pragmatically) different realms, different 
conventional nomenclatures no doubt should be adopted and 
retained. Yet it may quite possibly be that essentially the 
same impulse or tendency or principle—whatever we call it— 
is operative, under forms that are not essential, in all these 
spheres of matter, life and mind. 
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In the beautiful working of the principle of Evolution 


“the natural brother of the wolf has become the faithful — 


guardian of the flock”, and to lay intelligence the meta- 


morphosis has been not less cataclysmic than that of the 


anthropoid ape into man. And yet the Pithecanthropos of 
Java, the Eoanthropos or Piltdown man, the Neanderthal 
man—not to speak of other “ missing links ’’ that the future 
may fling as palaeontological surprises upon us—have shown 


that, after all, the anthropoid ape and man may be allied to | 


each other, not perhaps through a ‘‘ direct line’’, but collater- 


ally, as Sir Arthur Keith and others have believed. It is just 
possible, in this way—and, if we keep in view the entireness _ 
or integrity of Being-Experience or Fact, we may say, it is 
also natural—that an integral body of Principles with neces- : 
sary modifications or varieties of form and applicability, should 


determine the whole universe Of existence, in so far of course 


as it subjects itself to determination. In plain words, it is — 


natural to expect, keeping.in .view the integral character of 


the Fact, that we should not have fundamentally different — 


sets of principles for matter, for life and for mind—accepting 
these three as the commonsense divisions of the realm of 
being. 

True, as the Principle of Relativity appears to think, 
the whole realm of being may not be continuous, in the sense 
that the principles that are found to hold good in one speci- 


fied region shall be found to hold good in any other. The 2 
four-dimensional continuum of points may be no guarantor — 


for a continuum of laws and principles in the actual World. 
If elasticity, for example, is a principle found to be appli- 


cable in the physical realm, that is, prima facie, no reason 4 
why it will be found to be applicable in. the organic and 4 
spiritual realms also. We should always keep our minds — 


ready to meet and accost possible discontinuities in the course 
of our exploration of the universe. 
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Now, that this may be true in a certain sense need not be 
doubted. But the case may be special and different with 
certain principles that we discern in the very fundamental 
make-up of the Experience-system. It is not the question 
of finding a set of principles governing a specified region of 
the world, and then claiming on behalf of those principles 
that their applicability shall be continuous throughout the 
entire world, or in any other unsurveyed region for the 
matter of that. We start with the entire Experience-system- 
or-manifold; we find that in this there is a tendency of the 
measured and defined (that is, logical) to relapse into a con-- 
sciousness of the unmeasured and undefined (that is, alogical) 
out of which it is evolved, and by which (though practically 
veiled) it is sustained; that in ths the measuring or logical 
activity is co-present with the de-measuring or alogical (if 
one may so put it) activity; that in this, the former activity 
prevailing, we have experience more and more dissected, 
defined and measured (and this we call “straining ”’), and,. 
consequently, greater and greater’veiling of the alogical; and, 
the latter activity prevailing, we have experience, howsoever: 
much dissected, defined and measured, more and more: 
“recovering” and realizing its fundamental character of 
unmeasured alogicality. The two activities are the co-efficients. 
of each other; and appear to bear a varying ratio to each 
other; and, whether or not it be appropriate language to call 
their ratio or relation “ elasticity ”’, it ought to be clear that 
between elasticity and the fundamental Fact-tendency here 
exhibited, there is a material “ family likeness.” 

We shall not here further discuss the question of con-- 
tinuity, though, in another connection, we may have to. 
return to it in the shape of continuum, in a future lecture. 
The mathematician’s definition of continuity (for example,. 
that given by Dr. Whitehead in his Introduction to Mathe- 
matics, p. 230) is a metrical definition, or one that 
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involves, and affords a basis for, measurement. So does his 
definition of Limit (Jbid., p. 229.) So again is his definition of 
periodicity and “ periodic function.”” Work, Energy, Action, 
Acceleration, Elasticity, and so forth are also defined ina 
similar way. All these are “current coins” in ordinary 
thinking and talking also. Now, one may ask: are these 
concepts metrical and mathematical primarily, but borrowed 
and loosely employed by the lay man or by the mathematician _ 
himself in his moments of lay abandon? We can answer _ 
this, consistently with the general views we have maintained 
as to the relative status of the logical and the alogical, in 
but one way: The stuff of the Fact is alogical; and though 
by an intrinsic process the alogical elaborates into the logical, 
_ the a-metrical into the metrical, the residuum of alogicality 
and unmeasurability never vanishes cither as regards the 
whole or in detail. ; 
Continuity, Limit, Periodicity, Series, Function, Action, 
Work, and so forth are, of course, there in the Whole: nothing 
can be outside it or foreign to it. But their being there is of 
different kinds of which we may here distinguish three: 
Jrst, as intuition exhibits (without defining and measuring), 
them in the Whole. I am experiencing a universe now. IfI 
accept this universe—inclusive of the “ fringe ”—in its entire- 
ness, without permitting myself to be bound to special 
interests and standpoints, I have, in that case, a universe 
which is not indeed a “ dreary wilderness ” of pure being, or 
an absolute abyss of unknowableness, but an immense, actual, 
‘concrete universe, with a richness of content that may be 
regarded as practically limitless. Features, which analytic 
thought discriminates as things and events of varied quality 
and quantity, are there, almost in a bewildering profusion, 
in that given universe. The “ original stuff” of those which _ 
analytic thought or “ the logical sense ” regards as continuity, 
limit, series, function, periodicity is also there in it: the 


a 
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original (undefined and unmeasured) data of continuity, limit, 
periodicity, and the rest. And it should be observed that the 
original stuff of continuity as intuited in the universe to 
which, ex hypothesi, we have abandoned ourselves, is not the 
same as the continuity apprehended and understood in the 
“ normal ”, ordinary way, in which experiencing is pragmatic 
and partial (that is, swayed by special interests and referred 
to definite elements or aspects). 
Now, suppose, we come to the “normal” state. In this 
there is no (avowed) impartial abandon to the Experience- 
whole. Portions of the whole have now been discriminated, 
defined, possibly to some extent also measured, and it is these 
portions that are accepted, in review or representation, as the 
experience: the whole has now been veiled (in the sense of 
being ignored in representation or discourse). In this second 
order of universe, arising from,-the circumstance of the first 
order being veiled and partially treated, the original stuff of 
continuity, limit, series and the rest has undergone a trans- 
formation, a logical transformation no doubt, but still with 
the veiled, discarded alogical swamping in on all sides, and 
investing each fact and object of common experience with a 
felt but unfathomed mystery of concreteness and uniqueness. 
In common experience—pragmatic and partial though it 
be—a perception, a thought, a desire, a natural event or 
object (taking elements at random) possesses a character 
which is intermediate between what they may possess in the 
first order (non-pragmatic), and what they may be seen or 
supposed to possess in the mathematico-logical order that 
follows. In the lay, common order, the logical and mathe- 
matical apparatus has already set itself in motion; and 
common perceptions, emotions, and so forth carry signs plain 
enough to show that the discriminator, definer and measurer 
in us has already been at work. The psychology that discovers 
in perceptions and other “immediate”? mental phenomena 
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sub-conscious, automatic “ inferences” etc. may, therefore, be _ 
right up to a certain limit. But, I believe, the intermediate, _ 
transitional character of lay experiences is patent enough even 

without psychology and we need not, therefore, linger over it. : 

Then, lastly, in the universe of the logician the “com- — 
mon” experiences undergo a further transformation, become 
abstract, “bared of all irrelevant details”. The qualitative 
aspect of experience becomes secondary and derivative; the 
quantitative aspect primary and causal. Here is the realm of : 
logic par excellence—the domain of exact science, the soul of — 
which is measurement. 

Whether this realm is a perfectly ordered, coherent whole 
leaving no possible margin for discontinuities or even con- 
tradictions, is a question that is still unsettled; and there — 
seems to be no prospect thatyit will ever be settled. Long — 
ago said Dr. Jevons in “his” Principles of Science (Vol. Il, 
p. 466): “It may seem, that there is one point where our 
speculation must end, namely, where contradiction begins. — 
The laws of Identity and Difference and Duality were the — 
very foundations from which we started, and they are, so far _ 
as I can see, the foundations which we can never quit. 
Scientific Method must begin and end with the laws of 
thought, but it does not follow that it will save us from * 
encountering inexplicable, and at least apparently contradic- _ 
tory results. The very nature of continuous quantity leads 3 
us into extreme difficulties. . . . Scientific Method leads us to 
the inevitable conception of an infinite series of successive. 
orders of infinitely small quantities! If so, there is nothing 
impossible in the existence of a myriad universes within the — 
compass of a needle’s point,? each with its stellar systems, and 
its suns and planets, in number and variety unlimited. Science — 






















_._ 1 See, however, in this connexion, Dr. Whitehead’s criticism of the 
idea of infinitely small quantities—Jntroduction to Mathematics, p. 226 ff. 
2 In fact, a universe has come to exist inside an ‘‘ atom ’?, 
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does nothing to reduce the number of strange things that we 
may believe. When fairly pursued it makes large drafts upon 
our powers of comprehension and belief. Some of the most 
precise and beautiful theorems in mathematical science seem 
to me to involve apparent contradictions”. And he goes on 
to illustrate his meaning. 

In fact, many, if not all; of the commonest concepts of 
everyday use, such as change, motion and so forth, will be 
found, if fairly pursued, to involve contradiction. This was 
long ago discovered by the sophists of ancient Greece; and 
this also is, commonly, the main purpose inspiring the elabo- 
rate and powerful dialecties of the Nihilistic and Vedanta 
Philosophies—to take up for inspection any common concept 
of ordinary use, and proceed to show that it involves insoluble 
contradiction. Mayavada Vedanta, as we shall see, has found 
out contradiction in the commonest of all facts—perception, 
whether (pragmatically) correct or false: Brahman, in the 
sense of Pure Being-Consciousness-Bliss (an idea to be later 
explained) is in every act of perception, and also is not: in so 
far as perception gives an immediate apprehension of pure 
Being (Asti), and of pure Consciousness (Bhati), and also 
of pure Joy or Bliss (Priyam), we have the Brahman given 
in it; but in so far as it gives Name and Form (Nama 
and Ripa), it gives something (neither real, nor unreal, 
nor again real-unreal, that is, inscrutable) which the Brakman 
is not. This, however, we shall study later on.! 

If this is true of the Commonest articles of ordinary 
human use, it is true, in a much more patent form, with 
reference to the logical categories that we may apply to 
elements or classes of experience. Not to say of the ideas 

1 See, however, Bhamati under Brahma-Siatra (I. 1. 4) discussing 
the point whether the Absolute is unchanging or statically eternal 
(Kutastha nitya) or is changingly eternal (Parindmi nitya). Itisa fine specimen 
of the sort of dialectic referred to. Neo-Vedanta works (such as Advaita 
Siddhi) excel in the use of this ‘* weapon”. 
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of infinity, perfectness, universality and complete unity, and so_ 
on, that are ‘ transcendental ’—that is to say, not applicable 
to our common, sectional, pragmatic experience—, even such _ 
unsuspectedly “proper”? ideas as cause and effect, substance 
and attribute, necessary and contingent, one and many, will, — 
on close and critical inspection, be found to lead ultimately 
into unsolved contradictions. We shall not pause to make an 
inspection of them; but pass on to observe categorically that 
contradiction and irreducibility to the canons of logic are 
involved in the structure of any specimen that we take from 
the given manifold of experience, whether they be facts or 
their relations. Pending a searching examination of the ideas 
and categories referred to, this assertion may appear as 
dogmatic or even incredible. But, I hope, it will, when — 
tested, be found to be true. 

Even the position that Experience-whole is alogical as 
‘such, and logical in part, appears to involve the ubiquitous — 
contradiction, already before. alluded to, attaching to the 
circumstance of the Alogical becoming Logical, the Un- — 
measured becoming Measured, and yet remaining Alogical — 
and Unmeasured on the whole and in detail. But we refer 
to another circumstance: The Whole is, to be sure, intuited as _ 
alogical and unmeasured from our standpoint which is a 
pragmatic and finite standpoint; but just as in the example 
of the mariner’s searchlight the outlying dark zones need not _ 
be chaotic in themselves, but may be, for aught we know, as 
well-ordered as the zone now lighted up by the searchlight, _ 
so may we not think that the so-called alogical is born of the 
incompleteness, limitation of human: systematic knowledge, y 
and therefore, that in the eventuality of that knowledge 
becoming perfect and unlimited, the Whole will be found to — 
be a perfectly logical, coherent, compact Whole? The a 
Alogical, therefore, exists only for finite intelligence a 
according to one view, chance and accident and consequent 
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probability, exist only; in finite postulation and calculation, 
“To Infinite Intelligence the Whole: may be a_ perfectly 
logical Whole... 

Now, this sets afoot a possibility we are not in a position 
either to consolidate or to demolish. In venturing beyond 
the Fact, such as intuition gives us, we are evidently beyond 
our utmost intellectual depth. But if we are to imagine 
Infinite Intelligence in. terms of our own—this may be 
anthropomorphism (on which, by-the-by, Hegel too seems to 
have set his seal in conceiving his Absolute Spirit), but we 
cannot help it in the present case—then, we cannot help 
imagining It as transcending alogicality in one respect, and 
yet as not transcending it in another. 

There are, evidently, two kinds of alogicality—one relative, 
the other absolute.» The former is relative to what is only 
seemingly alogical (that is; undefined and un-understood)— 
alogical with reference to the’finite understanding capacity of 
this Centre or \that Centre: The limits of this realm of the 
undefined and un-understood are not, evidently, fixed; they 
may close in upon us, or they may recede farther and 
farther from us. What is undefined or:un-understood. now, 
may be defined and understood a moment after; » what. is 
“‘ alogical” to one Centre may be logical to another. This 
kind of relative and variable alogicality is reduced more and 
more by science, and it may be easily conceivable. that 
to perfect science, or Perfect Intelligence for the matter of 
that, this kind of un-understandability may cease to exist. 

The ways.of the “billiard ball” atom ofthe older 
generation of physicists were inscrutable: it was not under- 
stood, for instance, why Oxygen and Hydrogen atoms showed 
certain partialities in their combinations; why the properties 
of groups of elements were“ periodic > (Mendeleef’s Law) ; 
and many other things. But, to-day, the Rutherford-Bohr 

atom, for example, (conceived as a system _of-positive. and 
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negative units of electric charge) has thrown light over many 4 
portions of the tract that were dark before. But no physicist ‘ 
will, however, pretend that the whole mystery of the constitu- : 
tion and working of matter has been made clear, or is likely 

to become clear, as day. The Relativity Physics has its 
foundations buried deep in unfathomed indefinability and — 
inconceivability (the four-dimensional continuum of points, 
mutually “enclosing ’’ events, and so forth), and, as we have 
before pointed out more than once, the electronic theory of 
matter and the quantum phenomena have increased rather 
than lessened the difficulties of the physicist architect in his 
essay to raise a perfectly coherent and systematical structure 
upon those admittedly ‘‘ uncanny ”’ foundations. 

But the difficulties may, it is hoped, vanish on a future 
day. And it may be permissible to hope further that the 
foundations themselves will become less and less “‘ uncanny” _ 
as our science digs deeper and deeper into the core of being. 
But can we hope that the’ basic, fundamental difficulty (as dis- 
tinguished from what we may, in the light of the analogy, — 
call the structural difficulties) will completely vanish for us Q 
on any future day? Is it not rather true—as Dr. Jevons in a 
the concluding section of his Principles of Science remarked. 
long ago that the fundamental unintelligibility of existence _ 
increases rather than decreases with the progress of science ? : 

Does not the progress of science itself—the history of 
her progress we mean—prove the increase rather than the — 
decrease? The “billiard ball”? atom had been uncanny 
enough as a foundation of physical science. Before the dis- 
covery of the electron-phenomena and radio-activity, the — 
“Ether had been requisitioned to explain the atom (to wit 
the vortex-ring theory of Helmholtz-Kelvin, “the intrinsic — 
strain-centre ”’ of Larmor, and so on); and though the ther — 
has not been altogether abandoned—at least by many Physi-_ 
cists of note—it is generally conceded to-day that its conception 
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has ceased to be a “ physical’? conception; the term quast- 
physical or quasi-material is still retained; but that should not 
be taken to mean that the Ather is, in its nature, partly 
inconceivable. Its nature has now become wholly inconceiv- 
able, though, its existence being postulated in terms of certain 
mathematical concepts, we may, starting from that postulate, 
understand its behaviour. The electron theory, in its turn, bas 
reduced the unintelligibility of matter in so far as its behaviour 
is concerned: and even here unintelligibility has lurked behind 
facts that ought to be orderly enough, ¢.g., the so-called 
«jumping ” of the electron in its orbit of motion; the so-called 
exploding” or “annihilation” of matter to which the 
investigations of Dr. Jeans, for instance, point; and so on. 

But even assuming that the behaviour of matter becomes 
perfectly amenable to Calculus, we cannot stretch our imagi- 
nation so far as to conceive a day in human science when the 
naiure—call it substance, or stuff, or vital élan, or whatever 
else one likes—of the ‘electric..charge’’ itself, or of Aither 
of which it is supposed to be a condition by Sir Oliver Lodge 
and others, will become perfectly understandable. One set 
of concepts may be understood by, that is logically deduced 
from, another set; these latter by a third set; and so on. 
And there seems to be no prospect of finality being ever 
attained. This infinite regress itself seems to be the final 
fact. What ground we gain in the realm of formal or struc- 
tural cr “ behaviouristic” explanation, we lose, and perhaps 
more than lose, in the realm of material, fundamental and 
essential understanding. The more light we are able to throw 
on the formal or structural side of existence, the darker and 
vaster by contrast becomes the “matter” or substance of 
existence. This is a “ratio”, incidental to the progress of 
human science, from which there seems to be no escape. The 
profound saying in Sruti is, therefore, justified: “ Existence 
is not known to him who says he knows it; not understood 
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by him who says he understands it; it is known and under- — 
stood by him who says he does not know and understand it”? _ 
Existence here need not necessarily be taken to mean pure ] 
Existence or pure Consciousness; even concrete, experienced a 
Existence is unknown and un-understood. The wise to whom, 
according to the Sruti quoted, it is known and understood, 
know and understand only this that they do not know and 
understand it. | 
So the consideration of “ formal ” or relative alogicality — 
leads us to “ material” or absolute alogicality. The form or — 
structure means a system of relations; but relations apart from 
a material or materials related are inconceivable, all the subtle _ 
dialectic advocacy of neo-Kantians and neo-Hegelians notwith- _ 
standing. The converse of the proposition is, of course, true — 
likewise; matter without form or relation, matter per se as. 
it is called, is also inconceivable. Conceivability or under- — 
standability is a logical character, and this character does not 
obtain where relations—the forms and categories—are non-— 
existent or non-recognised. It has been claimed further that — 
relations must fundamentally be a relation between objects — 
and a Subject or Ego; that at least a formal or transcendental — 
Ego (that is, as distinguished from a concrete “ Person”) is — 
necessary to apprehend, if not constitute (as the philosopher — 
Fichte would have us believe) by its activity, all relations of _ 
Space, Time, Causality, and so forth; and that, consequently, — 
matter to be known and conceived must be matter mecum, — 
that is matter as another “pole” in experience where “I” or 
Ego is one ‘pole.’ 2 = 


























1 Kena Up., Il, 3; etc. 


* Cf. the Function of Purusa in the Samkhya philosophy; and 
the position of the “detached” Seer in the mystic text in the Upanisad: 
aa aa Up., III. i. 1, and also elsewhere (particularly, 
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This may be conceded even by the Realist if no gulf is 
sought to be interposed between matter per se and matter 
mecum; if, that is to say, the Kantian dictum that “ Under- 
standing makes Nature” (‘out of a material it does not 
make ’—this saving clause is added to save the “ unfortunate”’ 
Ding an Sich of Kant) is not sought to be forced down our 
throats. The Realist’s dictum is “understanding makes no 
difference to the thing experienced’. But whether under- 
standing makes or does not make a difference to the thing 
understood, it may be conceded that in knowing and under- 
standing, ‘‘matter’ or thing 7s matter mecum—matter as 
object related to the self as Subject—; in fact, this is a tauto- 
logous proposition: matter known is matter known. In Indian 
Epistemology, too, the “catalytic action” of a “ Witness ”’ 
(* Onlooker ”—a spiritual ‘‘ Origin ” or “ Point ? of reference) 
has, generally, been recognised’ as necessary for all forms of 
experience. 

But all this, seeking to explain the matter of experience, 
does not, and cannot be imagined to, explain away the 
matter; and not only does it fail to wholly reduce matter 
itself to form, quality to quantity, but it brings into ever 
stronger relief the contrast between the two, and, therefore, 
the necessary co-existence in experience and every bit of 
experience of what is or may be logical and what is or must 
be alogical. 

Absolute alogicality entrenches itself not into the matter 
of experience alone. Why red is red, green is green, sweet 
is not sour, sour is not sweet; that is to say, why a particular 
content of experience is what it is and not anything else—is 
fundamentally un-understandable, however much logic may 
succeed in the way of “explaining” its form, relations and 
conditions. 

But even apart from this, logic is not, as far as we can 
see, the absolute master in her own house, her “ forte ”__the 
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form. All explanation by induction or deduction ultimately — 
brings us (1) to undefined and unexplained terms and — 
postulates, and (2) to unsolved contradictions. This is the — 
ultimate ‘‘impasse”’ to which Science brings us, beyond which — 
she cannot carry us. If, for example, we postulate “ points” — 
(unextended and therefore partless) at the farthest end for — 
explaining the structure and working of the material universe _ 
which is extended in space and time, we do not understand — 
by what conceivable process points, both spaceless and time- 
less, can aggregate to form “matter” extended in space and 
time. In a point the value of space and time is zero. By © 
what conceivable operation does the zero transform itself — 
into some-thing? Can we conceive that any number of — : 
nothings compounded or added together will give something? _ 
Again, certain properties are ascribed to such partless points, — 
But properties, whether intrifsic or extrinsic, cannot be easily _ 
conceived as attaching to points; for example, it is hard to 
conceive how a space-less:.and«time-less. point can be a cen- 
tre of force, energy or event. Conception pushed. beyond 
what is conceivable will land us in the midst of contra- 
diction.! j 
The continuum, too, does not fare any better. Ina 
continuum we cannot conceive any kind of movement of 4 
disturbance; since, movement pre-supposes parts moving and 
spaces (vacua) to move in; but what sort of continuumisit _ 
that has parts or particles with intervening spaces where free 
movement is possible? Bodies move in water, in air, and in 
ether; but particles of the ether itself to move require either 
a finer ether or vacuum. Now, the absolute continuum cannot 
be that, the particles of which move in a more absolute con 
tinuum or else in vacuum. 




























1Cf. Sankara’s argument against Parsee Kara in th 
second Pada of the Second Chapter (from Siitra 12 onwards) of Brahma 
Sutras. See also, incidentally, the criticism of the ele tiem of Samareys : 
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Not only so; parts or particles in an absolute continuum 
are ipso facto inconceivable. Is a particle in the continuum 
the same as the continuum or different? If it be the same, 
then it must be indistinguishable from the rest of the conti- 
nuum, and there will be no meaning in calling it a particle; 
if it be different and distinguishable, then the continuum is 
not continuous everywhere, but is discontinuous (that is, of 
different structure or value) at the points where the particles 
are. In other words, in the latter case, the continuum is not 
acontinuum. The physicist’s ther involves a brood of such 
contradictions. The “‘ vortex ring”, the “intrinsic strain- 
centre” the “wrinkle” or “fold”, the “closely packed 
conglomeration’, and so forth—are all of them ideas that 
have torn the Zther of the physicist into a welter of “logical” 
contradictions. feaay 

The moment a certain ‘idea is laid upon ASther, it is 
caught between the horns of a dilemma absolutely destructive 
of its conceivability. Either ther is a continuum so that 
eddies, strains and motions do not exist in it; and if they 
do not, such an’ £ther affords no basis for physical science. 
Or ther, as postulated by physical science, is not a conti- 
nuum, so that there may be motions, stresses and strains in 
it; but such an ther will require a finer Ather at its 
background, this finer a still finer one; and so on; and we 
have an infinite regress. In other words, we shall require an 
infinite series of Aithers. 

These two examples show us the lurking places of alogi- 
cality in the midst of logicality.. In fact, the logical and the 
alogical are inextricably mixed together in Experience, whether 
we take it in its entireness or in parts, whether we examine it 
in its qualitative and material content or in its quantitative 
and formal content. The latter is the realm of the logical 
par excellence; but it is not a realm over which logic reigns 


supreme and absolute. On the other hand, the former is 
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emphatically the realm of the alogical; but here, also, we are 
likely to discover features which logic may claim as her own, — 
The plain meaning of this is that form and measure are 

possibly existent—latently if not patently—in any section of 
the Fact that we take up for close inspection. The Pareshnath — 
Hill that I see from here looming in the distant horizon 
appears almost as featureless as a patch of dusky cloud; forms 
and features lie concealed or veiled. But as I approach the 
mountain more and more closely, the veiled forms become : 
more and more revealed. In a similar way, it may be sup- — 
posed that forms and measures may be latent, nascent or — 
implicit even in experiences that seem to be formless and — 
measureless. That this is commonly true cannot be disputed. 
Defined facts are fundamentally and intensively undefined; 
undefined facts are implicitly and minutely defined, and are, 
therefore, definable. Of these two categories—undefinable 
and definable—the former, as pertaining to the Experience- _ 
whole itself, and peeping’ out through “every creek and 
corner ”’ of the defined also, may be the more primary and ; 
fundamental category; but the other exists overlapped and — 
exceeded by the other, and cannot be explained away. In — 
other words, the defined and definable order or aspect of the — 
Fact—the aspect of Nama and Ripa—cannot be so treated — 
as if it were non-existent, or of no psychological or logical 
consequence. 

Now, to return to Infinite Intelligence. If we must retain — 
the term “ Intelligence ” in the sense in which it is intelligible _ 
to us, then, even with respect to such Intelligence, we must o 
retain the Fact or Experience-whole with its involved or _ 
immanent polarity of the alogical and the logical. In other 
words, even for such an Intelligence the alogical shall not i 
vanish; nor shall the logical vanish. We must retain this, — 
because such immanent polarity of the logical and the 
alogical cannot be conceived by us otherwise than 
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fundamental; so that, Experience ceases, for us, to be ex- 
perience where the polarity of the defined and undefined is. 
not there in it, and intelligence ceases, for us, to be intelli- 
gence which does not think of experience in terms of this 
polarity. 

But since the Intelligence now under consideration is. 
infinite, we must conceive that It comprehends both the logical 
and the alogical in their infinite capacity—that is, the alogical 
in its completeness, and the logical also in its completeness.. 
With respect to a finite Centre, both are actual as well as 
possible. Thus to us, what is logical possibly involves the 
alogical, and what is alogical possibly involves the logical: 
the defined has elements or substrata undefinable, and the 
undefined has elements or features definable. In other words, 
in our case, the defined does;not exhaust the definable, and. 
the undefined does not exhatist the undefinable. What I have 
understood, I may possibly have not understood ; and what I 
have not understood, I may possibly understand. The Measur- 
ing principle of Maya constitutes this difference between the 


- actual and the possible in our knowledge and understanding ; 


and this difference may be conceived to vanish in the case of 
an infinite or Ideal Intelligence. 

But the polarity between the abolutely (as distinguished 
from relatively) definable and undefinable cannot be conceived 
to vanish in that case. For such Intelligence, therefore, the 
absolutely understandable is completely understood, and the 
absolutely un-understandable is also completely un-under- 
stood. This, in plain terms, means that God (to introduce 
the category), in His aspect of Infinite Intelligence or Under- 
standing completely understands (or comprehends) the under-. 
standable universe, and as Perfect Intuition completely 
apprehends (that is, un-understands) the un-understandable 
Reality or Fact. His Being is not Intelligence only: His 
Knowledge is not understanding only. 
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Noie: His Being is not—Intelligence, and His Knowl 
edge is not—Understanding. That is, His Being and Knowl- | 
edge exceed, not exclude, Intelligence and Understanding. In — 
the finite case, both understanding and intuiting are affected — 
by the veil: we do not at once understand matters that are — 
understandable, and we do not intuit completely what is 
intuitable or immediately experiencable. Human knowledge | 
and human science are, accordingly, progressive. In intuition : 

we may have timeless and spaceless facts; and the intuition [ 
that gives us consciousness. of time and space may in itself — 
be timeless and spaceless; not, indeed, in the sense ‘that : 
recognitive reflection cannot or does not place the fact of — 
intuition in the space-and-time order of the universe of | 
thought and discourse, but in the sense that intuition ise : 
does not so recognise—that» it-is an event in a series of other : 
events and co-existent with ‘other events. : 

Such confusion between the direct deliverance or import — | 
of intuition and the meaning that recognitive reflection puts — 
upon or into it, is responsible for much lamentable confusion : : 
of thought that has vitiated philosophy. ‘The series of “ Ego”—_ 
perceptions and object-perceptions! of the ancient % oga-cara 4 
Bauddha, the nexus-less series of Hume, the “stream” of — 
continuous or seamless “pulses” of later psychologists—and — : 
many similar “ constructions” in philesophy show signs of the A 
‘confusion above referred to. We shall not pause to examine — 4 
those signs now. Our point is this: though intuition, a — 
intuition, does not seem to be affected by the determinations — 
of time and space,—(even where intuition involves a js : 
of such determinations, it is larger than the thought, and is 
not, therefore, completely covered by those determinations) 
it ts affected by what we have spoken of as the ‘ Veil’. 

And it, that is, our intuition, seems to be affected By the 
veil in two ways: firstly, things intuited, or =o 

ee apie eee and Pravriti-vijfiana. 
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revealed by intuition, are not of the same degree of vividness 
or distinctness: a circumstance whence we have our experi- 
ences arranged in zones of varying vividness, a small part 
generally occupying the “focus” of attention. Whether this 
varying tone of vividness or distinctness—that which con- 
i stitutes the difference between the “focus ”’ and the “ fringe” 
—is intrinsic to intuition or awareness as such, or is merely 
ascribed to it; whether, that is to say, intuition or feeling as 
such is distributed evenly over the whole field, or is unevenly, 
unequally distributed, is a nicety which need not detain us 
now. It is abstraction already to isolate awareness or feel- 
ing from the actual content of experience; and though 
this isolation is permissible, it will be better now if we 
regard experience and the intuition of experience identical 
as fact, but separable in thought, description and dis- 
course. Hence, we do not -hesitate now to speak of in- 
tuition or intuitive experience possessing degrees of vivid- 
ness etc. : 

Now, the degrees ‘of’ vividness and distinctness which 
belong to our intuitive experience constitute degrees of veiling 
and revealing or presentation. It means that what has been 
presented at the focus has been veiled least and revealed 
most, and that as we go farther and farther away from the 
focus, things or features become more and more veiled and 
less and less revealed. As I have said, we do not now discuss 
whether, psychologically, this is the correct statement of the 
case or not; it is at least our prima facie case. This prima facie 
case being admitted, we .may enquire—what becomes of 
intuitive experience when the veil is made to vanish? That 
means that the focus spreads itself and swallows up the whole 
field of varying semi-consciousness: consciousness becomes 
evenly and equally distributed over the whole field. This is 
an hypothetical case to which we have no parallel in normal 
experience. Nevertheless, we may conceive that to Infinite 
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Consciousness the veil: may not exist in the sense it exists in 
‘our intuitive experience; that is, to It the entire field will be — 
equally and perfectly revealed.* a 

But, suppose, on the other hand, the veil instead of — 
vanishing increases. The realms of the unconscious and semi- 
‘conscious will gradually close in upon the realms of attention — 
and vividness; the focus will be reduced further and further; — 
till, in the long run, we may have the field of intuitive experi- _ 
‘ence contracted into a “speck” of feeling. It is as ifthe — 
radiance of the full moon shrank more and more in range till 
it dwindled down into the timid, uncertain phosphorescence : 
of the glow-worm. In fact, this may be actually the case with | 
the feeling responses of the lowest species of living beings. 
In our own “ Centres’’, too, the contraction of the field of — 
experience in this sense is not an uncommon and unfamiliar — 
event. Contraction may be voluntary or non-voluntary. In ~ 
‘some forms of contraction, revealing or presentation may 
decrease in extensity and. increase in intensity; that is, the © 
area of presentation becomes smaller, but the amount of a 
‘light ” distributed becomes correspondingly greater; and,in 
a conceivable case, maximum amount of “light”? may be co- — 
existent with a minimum of area—what may, practically, bea — 
* point,” (or Bindu). 4s 

In our normal experiences, again, the contraction and — 
expansion of the field of effective or tonic consciousness, may, 
in some cases, be strikingly illustrated. We may refer to the — 
two cases of “just falling asleep,” “just beginning to be 
awake.” I have studied these cases at some length elsewhere 
(in ‘The Approaches to Truth). In ‘“‘ abnormal’? experiences 
also (including the Yoga experiences) we have the phenomenon 
of contraction and expansion of the field variously illustrat- 
ed, sometimes with striking and wise results. 
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But the veil relates not simply to varying vividness or 
“tone” of feeling; it has a more fundamental bearing or 
relatedness. The intuitive field as it expands becomes more 
and more full and varied in formal as well as material content, 
in quantitative as well as qualitative richness. The zone now 
veiled is not simply a dimly lighted or dusky zone; it is a 
zone poorer in formal as well as material content. On the 
other hand, a zone that becomes revealed is not simply better 
“lighted,’? but one that becomes richer in varied content. 
Expansion, therefore, gives us not merely a clearer but a 
richer Whole; and contraction gives us not merely a dimmer 
and duskier but a poorer and simpler Whole. The first means 
a gain in complexity; the second a gain in simplicity. 

But we must not, in conceiving this phenomenon, be 
tied down to spatial analogies. The scientist inspecting under 
the microscope a minute animalcule or a crystal has not his 
“‘ universe’ contracted into small dimensions. Under the 
microscope he has actually a large universe, and within that 
universe his attention may focus at some points and be thinly 
distributed over others—as in the case of our ordinary universe. 
Again, a physical theorist conceiving the constitution of the 
material atom after the planetary model, has not really his uni- 
verse reduced to atomic or corpuscular dimensions, the com- 
plexity of the manifold being also reduced to almost featureless 
simplicity. If these cases be narrowly scrutinised, it will be 
found that the scientist while indulging in such observations 
and conceptions, has his being in at least two universes or 
rather “‘ Wholes”. While inspecting the minute crystal under 
the magnifying glass, he is, effectively or pragmatically, in the 
universe defined by the circumstances and facts of his obser- 
vations; but the larger universe of “normal” experiences, 
comprising “irrelevant”? sights, sounds, smells, ideas, and so 
forth, has not vanished for him then; that universe is still 
there, actually though more or less dimly felt, and it is there 
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as the background in which his effective and relevant universe 
of the inspected crystal is set. And, as William James and | 
many other psychologists have made it abundantly clear, the — 
larger universe (now the “ fringe ’’) is ineffective and irrele- _ 
vant only in some ways and not in others. An “ unnoticed” — 
event in that universe may not fail to change the complexion — 
and affect the character of the effective and relevant universe : 
also. In fact, it is these ‘“ promptings from aside”’ that, not — 
unoften, inspire our ideas and guide our steps in the relevine | 
or pragmatic universe of observation, conception and volition. 

The conclusion that we draw from these facts is important: 
contracting and expanding movements (connected with Fact-_ 
Elasticity before explained) going on in the Experience-Whole, — 
the fact of apparently narrower relevant universes reserving — 
practically all effective consciousness to themselves, is never 
evidence that the Whole in its immensity ever ceases to exist — 
as Experience. The Whole.as.immensity + is, even where our _ 
relevant or pragmatic universe is reduced practically to a_ 
point. The fact that our more or less narrowly defined prag- 
matic universes are set in the background of the immense and 
undefined Whole, proves that contraction and expansion, or 
elasticity (if we so express it), is an immanent activity, which 
means not that we cannot have smaller and larger, poorer 
and richer universes, but that in every case,—whether the — 
universe of acceptance be large or small, rich or poor,—we ' 
have another universe, immense and undefined, in which the — 
universe of acceptance is embedded. ‘i 
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ConsIDERATIONS set forth in the last lecture show, evidently, 
that we have an hierarchy of universes—an ascending series, 
the lowest or inferior limit of which is a “ speck” or “ point” 
of feeling (such as, we conceive, may be associated with the 
life of an ameeba), and the highest or “superior ” limit is a 
Perfect Universe in which nothing is veiled, or all is revealed. 
Our ordinary experiences fall within’ this series; and extra- 
ordinary (e.g., the scientist’s.and 'Yogin’s) universes also fall 
within it. The veil affecting both the form and matter of 
experience is variable: it’ isyan aspect of the Measuring 
Principle (Maya) operating in’ Experience and every part of 
Experience. And its variability extends between two limits. 
of a maximum and a minimum. In our universe of acceptance 
a lump of earth appears to be a condition of Being-Experi- 
ence in which Experience has veiled itself most. We practi- 
cally take it as dead, insentient matter; in other words, we 


“suppose that the veil in it is of infinite magnitude. This 


however, is, according to Veddnia, a mistake. But we shall 
discuss this when we come to treat of Centres and their inter- 
relations. On the other hand, in plants, animals and ourselves, 
Being-Experience has again veiled itself in a variable manner; 
which circumstance, from the point of consciousness, creates 
a most elaborate hierarchy of more and more sentient, more 
and more wise and informed experiencing “‘ Centres”. In 
men the orders of hierarchy are, evidently variable; in the 
same person, too, they are variable. This, naturally raises 
7 
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the question of an Highest Order—the Superior Limit of the 
Series.! In this Highest Order the veil operating in all Centres 
including ourselves is reduced to nothing. 

The veil has, so far, been dealt with by us in two forms: — 
in one form we have the distribution of effective conscious- — 
ness or attention unequal over a field which, as a whole is 
actually given in consciousness; this gives us the distinction 
between the “focal” area and the gradually shaded and 
obscured “fringe”. In another form, which is not essentially — 
different from the first, we have forms and matters of the — 
world not actually given in consciousness—the realm of the 
unfelt and unknown. For instance as I am writing now 
under a clump of sal trees, only a few objects and events 
are in the focal light of,consciousness; but a great many 
undoubtedly are there in- consciousness or feeling. These 
latter, including “ subjective’? as well as “‘ objective’ elements, _ 
constitute the “ fringe’’, the context, the setting or background. — 
But even these do but constitute a small part of the entire 
sensible and knowable universe. For instance, now I have — 
no feeling or knowing of the things and events in the distant " 
Pareshanath Mountain of which I had a vivid actual experi- / 
ence yesterday. But these may, possibly, be there in the * back- 
ground” of, my mind to-day, ready as recent experiences to : 
make appearance as memories every now and then, and, 4 
generally though unsuspectedly, to “influence” the whole — 
tenor, and tone of my present experience. In fact, the ardous 
mountaineering of yesterday has left a bodily fatigue which, — 
undoubtedly, is a very substantial element in my total somatic _ 
feeling this morning; and, in the obscurer tracts and deeper : 
beds of the “fringe”, this bodily fatigue may not be there 
alone; my mental “context”? this morning cannot, I suppose, — 
fail to be made up of subtler echoes and reverberations of — 
the intensely vivid and exciting experiences I so recently — 

~ 1 Cf, Pataiijala Sutras, 1.25. | 
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‘had. But while such subtle and elusive echoes may possibly 
be admitted into the “ fringe-land”’, occurrences in the Moon 
«or the Mars, or a distant region of the earth itself cannot 
be so admitted. Or to take a simpler instance: a drop of 
water seen by the naked eye is clear; the same drop seen 
under the microscope is teeming with countless inorganic or 
organic particles. It cannot apparently be supposed that the 
latter experience was already implicit in the former—that 
while the clearness of the drop was in the focal area of 
consciousness, the swarms of particles were also there, in an 
obscure way, in the “fringe”. In other words, a line—we 
cannot definitely say, where—exists, beyond which the semi- 
consciousness and sub-consciousness of the “fringe” loses 
itself into absolute unconsciousness—into an abyss of the 
‘totally unfelt and unknown. 

There is no doubt that.such a line has to be, and is, 
practically admitted by~-uss- But it is another question 
whether this line must be set up as an absolute boundary 
between. the felt and known‘on one side and the unfelt and 
unknown on the other. We shall see that there are reasons 
why it should not be so set up. The line between the known 
and the unknown is of .the same kind and status as the line, 
admitted within experience itself, between the focus and the 
fringe, the defined and discriminated and the undefined and 
undiscriminated. However that be, practically we do not take 
ithe two lines or partitions as being of the same kind: the 
latter confines us within experience itself; the former is what 
‘separates what is experience from what is not. This realm 
of the not experienced is believed to be a world of which the 
-experiencer, at any moment, does not take cognisance, either 
‘in a clear or ina confused way. - 

That a world exists of which the experiencer at any 
moment does not take such cognisance, is an evident pro- 
‘position, but not a self-evident one. The. solipsist, the 
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yogacaéra Bauddha, the Drsti-Srstt Vadin in Vedanta may — 


hold that a world outside and independent of the actual 


consciousness of the experiencer? does not exist, and cannot — 
be proved to exist. But still the experiencer has different — 


experiences at different moments; any one of which ‘is not 


the same as any other; and the sum of these experiences is. 


not equal to any of these. One may grant that the last term 


of a series of feelings may involve a thought of the foregoing — 


terms, but that does not make that last term equal to the 
whole series. Hence if we call the whole series (or “stream” 
or “‘ continuum ’’—if'these terms be preferred) the world, that 


world is larger than any term of the series—or the experience — 


at any moment. 

But as we have not claus far proceeded either on an 
ordinary idealistic or on a realistic basis, but have started 
with Experience-whole or Fact’ which combines Being and. 
Experience, and have taken’care to join the word “ whole” to 
‘“‘experience’’?, we need not’ be upset by considerations like 


those set forth above. "Within Being-Experience-whole, such _ 
as I am, and objects and phenomena presented to me are at — 


PRM NNT te bok) took 


any moment, the veil.is firstly recognisable as being respon- — 


sible for the focus and the fringe: and that veil is'a variable 
one as regards my experiences at different moments, and 
also as regards my experiences and yours and his. (We need 


not, on the basis here provided, be’solipsists so as to regard — 


“you” and “he” as but “reflexes” of the true and only 


centre “me”.) The variability of the veil suggests a possible — 
minimum and maximum. The veil itself has been so far © 


conceived by us as the circumstance of something being not 


presented in effective or attentive consciousness; it is the — 
circumstance of something not being revealed, manifested, — 
recognised, accepted and owned. Now, such veil may 





differentiate not only the focus from the — but, <a 
1 Saksi-bahya. ee % é 
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the felt and known realm itself from the unfelt and unknown. 
‘The conception of the veil has been made wide enough to do 
‘both offices. We. shall see that the two offices—the two 
differentiations ‘above spoken of—are allied and essentially. 
the same. 

We have before spoken of the two aspects of the opera- 
tion or movement in Experience—veiling and treating. | ‘These 
two. aspects should ‘not be sharply demarcated from each 


other. When an experience, in respect of some of its fea- 


‘tures, is veiled, and when that experience, in respect of those 
features, is unveiled, we have three different experiences: the 
original experience; the experience veiled in part; and the 
-experience revealed or unveiled. It will be readily perceived 
that the first and the last, though practically taken as identi- 
al, are not actually so. Ihave the experience of a hill now 
—say, a distinct visual experience; then a mist appears and 
‘the distinct features of the hill are hidden from view; then, 
-again, the mist rises and I have, once more, a distinct view of 
the hill); Here “ the object” of experience is of course believed 
to remain the same throughout; but it requires no particularly 
subtle. psychological: sense to see that the three experiences 
have been different. An experience unveiled after having 


‘been.veiled is not the same as an experience not veiled at 


all. If instead of taking experiences bit by bit, we take them 
in their seamless totality, that is, as a continuum, we can 


-easily perceive that by such veiling and unveiling processes 


the continuum or whole is immanenily treated, changed and 


-strained, In other words, veiling and unveiling are forms of 
‘straining (changing of form or condition); so that Experience 


that veils and’ unveils its features gets itself strained thereby. 
Commonsense is slow to perceive straining or treating in 
the bare circumstance of some thing being covered up and 


‘then uncovered, veiled and then unveiled. It imputes the 


-unchangedness of the thing or object to the fact of experience 
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itself, which has the object and the apprehending subject for _ 
its two foci or poles. But there are forms of straining which _ 
commonsense is ready to recognise. A rubber ball is there;; 
it is pressed by the hand; a glass falls and is broken to pieces;; _ 
a piece of ice melts into water; a mass of cloud rises and 
darkens the prospect; a certain thought comes to the mind. 
and it. becomes sicklied o’er with its pale cast; so on and so 
forth. In fact, all patent changes of form and condition, in 
which not merely subjective experiences but objects them- 
selves are changed, are regarded by commonsense as strain-- 
ing. It is to this patent and commonly recognised form 
that the names “treating”, “‘changing”, “moving” are: 
generally applied. 


If, however, we define straining as =being otherwise than | 


what it is,1 then, it is clear.that, both veiling and unveiling: 
and changing and moving-in=the latter form, are forms of | 
straining. Even a rope ‘appearing’ as a snake in illusion is 
strained if we put rope =rope-experience, and snake =snake~ _ 
experience. It is only in so far as we distinguish the thing a 
from Experience, and regard the former as being independent 
of the latter, that we can legitimately speak of the rope 
remaining unstrained or unchanged while it is being rightly or 
wrongly apprehended. That, pragmatically, and, from the 
finite Centre’s point of view, the rope-thing is different from 
the rope-experience right or wrong, is undeniable. But actually, 
and from the standpoint of the Whole, Experience is Being 
and Being is Experience—a proposition not to be understood 
in the common idealistic way, since we have conceived Expe- 
rience not as something mental or subjective only. Experience 
of a thing, and a thing as, and in, Experience do not mean the 
same thing. A block of stone lying there is taken as the 
thing; and my perception of it is taken as the experience of it. 
This is a pragmatically valid and useful distinction. But if, 

1 Anyatha-bhava. - SEE 
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we conceive experience as the Being-Fact of which the thing, 
as well as the perception and thought of it, are the two polar 
aspects, in which a number of apprehending and thinking 
Centres “bargain” with one another, or with a number of 
other Centres which, pragmatically, are not of a “mental” 
capacity; in which the latter kind of Centres also “ bargain ” 
with one another;—then, such Experience-Whole or Fact is 
not correctly described when it is stated to be either mental or 
material. The term “neutral”? also is inadequate; since, 
the Fact is mental and material, subjective and objective. 
Subjective and objective are both actual. Fact-sections or Fact- 
aspects; and it is “neutral” only in this sense that it exceeds 
(but not excludes) any of its sections or aspects. 

Now, to resort to symbols for one moment, if Fact be= 
F. and its included sections or aspects be A, B... (and we 
must take care not to restrict the) Whole to two aspects only, 
though, from our point of view,two only may be conceivable; 
compare. Spinoza’s Absolute, Substance with its ‘“‘ two” at- 
tributes of Thought and Extension)}; then, it is patent that 
each of the aspects has also its included features. Thus; A=S 
(x, y...), B=S (p, q---) where the letter S means sum or 
manifold. Then, evidently, F may be analytically put=S 
(x) y...) +S (p,q-.-)+ +. Be it noted that this is only an 
analytical equation which does not express the actual alogical 
wholeness of the Fact. i 

However, even granting this analytic statement, we find 
that any change, whether of the veiling and unveiling kind or 
of the making and unmaking kind, affecting any of the 
included elements (x,y---- Ps q-++-)s will spell an imma- 
nent change in the Whole Fact itself; and if this be clear, 
then it is clear also that such change is an immanent straining 
of the Fact. Symbolically, if F=S (x, y+ -)+S (p, 4 - ++) 


1 Spinoza, too, did not restrict the attributes of his Absolute Substance 
to two, as a careful consideration of the Texts will show. 
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+...., then F’=S (pyle) .) +8 (pyqye. Deo The two © 
F’s are not absolutely the same. a 

An analytic statement is a statement in terms of thought; _ 
and itis, evidently, conditioned by the law of conceivability; — 
in other words, in having to think and report about the Fact, 
we have no choice but to submit to the governance of the 
universe of thought and discourse. Fact may be, and often 
is lived without being thought and described: When it is 
thought and described it is still the Fact that is lived, but 
it is not the Whole alogical Fact that is thought and described. 

However that be, it cannot be thought and described 
otherwise than as changing and straining, when in the Experi- 
ence-Whole, inclusive of both subjective and objective aspects, 
immanent operations go on in the form of veiling and unveil- _ 
ing or in.that of making and.unmaking (i.e. patent, recognised _ 
changes of form and condition), 

Now, there is one circumstance connected with this im- 
manent stressing and straining’ of the Fact; which is deserving 
of special note: we refer to the fact that movements (in the _ 
wide sense before explained) go on in relation to “ Centres”. 
In other words, Experience-Whole appears to be “organised” _ 
about certain Centres within itself which together constitute a_ : 
system of correlativity. The Whole is a continuum of Centres _ 
or Points (an idea tobe later developed) which the Physicist, — 
in view of his own special purpose, regards as a four-dim@n- 
sional continuum of points, lending themselves, through other _ 
concepts (“interval”, “separation” etc.), to a measuring a 
and calculating treatment; but which per se and as a whole, may 
be n-dimensional for anything we know, offering its features 
to be defined in ways other than that in which the physicist 
may be now defining them. The physicist’s relativity world — 
may thus be a. particular-defining of the undefined Whole. 

We shall devote a whole lecture to the study of Centres. 
Here be it noted that by “Centre” we do not exclusively 
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mean a conscious or self-conscious Centre such as has deve- 
loped the Ego or “1”... This, of course, is the most intimately 
known form. But it should be remembered. that even a crystal 
or an organic cell has its nucleus; that even an atom of matter 
js believed to have a centre or core. Arrangement of the Fact- 
stuff (a term preferable to ‘Neutral Stuff”) in and about 
Centres, is, therefore, too widely and plainly illustrated in the 
world-constitution to. be ignored. 

Now, the important point jis this: Centrally-organised and 
Centre-referred’ being-experience is. ipso facto. a strained 
being-experience; to be organised about a Centre and refer to 
a Centre itself means straining. Thus when ther becomes— 
whether by “ miracle”? or naturally—organised as a vortex- 
ring prime atom, or else as an) electron or proton, it has 
subjected itself to stressing, and the consequence has been 
what we imagine as the vortex-ring. The same is essentially 
true in the vital and mental planes. Stressing in particular 
js accompanied by straining in particular; and in so far as the 
former is relatively permanent, the latter is also so. A Centre 
js just a relatively permanent and functionally efficient stressing- 
and-straining arrangement in the Experience-Being. . It is a 
strain sustained by certain stresses; and one from which, and 
with reference to which, certain other stresses (and, therefore, 
consequent strains) are originated. Relative permanence and 
functiorial efficiency are, then, the two outstanding marks of 
the Centre. 

Suppose we consider what becomes of Being-Experience 
when it is referred to a centre like Me. Suppose also that, 
for one moment, we. split Being-Experience into its two 
halves—Being and Experience. Since Being is a. universal 
category applying to. both mental and extra-mental objects, 
both thought and thing, let’ us reduce the denotation of the 
term. to extra-mental, |“ objective” things or “existents cn 
when the separation has been made. from Experience; the 


wo 
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term “ experience’? also, after the separation, means subjective ‘ 
consciousness. Thus a block of stone there is an existent or — 
thing; and my perception and thought of it are its “ experi-_ 
ence”? in the reduced sense of the term. Being-Experience — 
included the thing and the thought: it had a thing-aspect and — 


a thought-aspect. 
Now, is the perception and thought of the stone affected 


by having reference to Me as a centre? It is easy to see that — 
it is. My sense-capacity and thought-conditions are more 


or less peculiar; so that my sense-data and thought relating 
to the stone are also more or less peculiar; they are not exactly 
those of any other Centre. In this way, experiences of things 
are organised and strained about Centres. Experiencing, 


again, is not wholly or even mainly, a passive affair. Itis 


mainly active. The Centre attends, selects and rejects, wills — 


and determines its experiences. | The sub-conscious tendencies 
or predispositions of the Centre have also a very considerable 
share in the making and shaping of its experiences. 


In one word, a Centre, such as Me, veils and treats its — 


experiences. Veiling is apparent when it attends to some 


features of its experience-manifold, and ignores other features. : 
Then, also, its very constitution as a “finite” Centre—that _ 


is, a Centre of limitation and definition—requires that its 
focal and marginal experiences together should be of limited, 
though of indefinite, magnitude: so that, although I cannot 
definitely assign any limits to my total universe of experience 


at any moment and say precisely where my “fringe” loses — 


itself into absolute non-experience, still I feel that it is not an. 


infinite, unlimited universe of experience. Such feeling 1 isa i 


consciousness of veiling. 


It is also patent that experience as it is organised aboat : 
a Centre is largely constituted by the functional efficiency— _ 


working as subconscious predispositions or as conscious likes 
and dislikes, attentions and non-attentions of that Centre. 
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Experience of a Centre is not, therefore, simply “ given’’; it is 
largely “‘made”’. It is a process, a movement, in which the 
Centre plays the principal réle. This circumstance we mean 
by using the term “treating”. 

Since the organising (veiling and treating) Centres are 
not identical, we have different forms of organised experience}, 
and it is clear that these different forms can be arranged as 
an ascending and descending series if we compare them with 
reference to the degree of veiling, and unveiling, and a certain 
chosen standard of treating. Thus, a certain organised experi- 
ence, A, may be more unveiled (with reference to the different 
forms of veiling explained above) than another, B; B more 
unveiled than C;. and so on. Here A, B, C;... form a 
descending series in point of unveiling. Suppose, also, we 
decide upon a certain standard of correctness or rightness or 
desirableness as being applicable to the éreatment of experience. 
A Centre, X, treats its experience in a way which we may,, 
with reference to the chosenstandard, pronounce as false, 
undesirable or ugly as compared with the way in which 
another Centre, Y, treats its experience which we pronounce 
to be true, good and beautiful. Evidently, in this way, the 
treatments of X,Y, Z ... of their experiences, or those of 
X itself on different occasions, may be regarded as constitut- 
ing ‘a series involving higher and lower validity and value. 
In considering the two series as we have, for convenience,. 
treated veiling and treating separately; but as was before: 
pointed out, they are not actually separable from each other. 

Next, let us turn to the things or “ existents”’. Common- 
sense; and common realism distinguish between the block of 
stone and the perception and thought of the block of stone.. 
It is a distinction that we soon learn to make; and its psycho- 
logy is interesting and ostensibly plain. Gommonsense also 
regards the thing there as the cause of certain sensations. : 
in me: it is what gives me’ (I am, of course, active in the 


-_ 
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process, in so far as I attend, select, emphasise, associate and — 
co-ordinate) my sense-data. Now, this thing, the perceived 
and known cause and ground, of my sense-data, is certainly — 
not unaffected by my veiling and treating functions. Té 
‘put it symbolically, if veiling be, V, and treating be, T, and 
the thing there as known be O, then, O=f (V, “ 3 that is 
‘O varies as V and T vary. 

To maintain this obvious relation is not to sishecsibpeal to 
idealism as it is commonly understood. . We do not say:that O 
isan idea or thought or even 4 complex'of sense-data: It is 
ithere as the external cause and ground of our sense-data. » But 
how is it there? As: perceived: and known by» me, or as 
‘something fer se unperceived and unknown. The latter alter- 
native will drive us into what is called “ Scientific Realism”, 
or even into (once fashionable) Spencer’s “ Transfigured Real- 
ism ”’ and Huxley’s Agnosticisms | But-as we'are not prepared — 
—at least without further consideration and offering further 
tesistance—to be so driven, we take the external thing to be x 
the perceived and known thing—the thing that causes'the 
‘perception and is revealed in it. 

Now, this perceived thing (the “‘ percept’ as distinguished 
from the perception and the perceiver) is'a function of both V 
and T ofa given Centre. This, we maintain, is an obvious _ 

relation. Since, now, O varies as V and T of a Centre varies, _ 
we cannot have exactly the same O for different Centres, if 
their V and T are different; or even for the same Centre, 
if its V and T are different on different occasions. Symboli- 
cally, ‘since V and T are of a Centre, we can put O=f (C), 
where C stands for any given Centre. This means that the 
object, O, varies as its apprehending Centre varies. ‘There- 
fore, we must have 0/=f (), 0“ =f (C’), O' =f ee and 
‘soon. 
To maintain the variability of the object in relatioal to se eo 
variability of the subject is not to give up straightway realism 
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or even naive realism. It amounts’ to saying simply this: a. 
drop of water seen by me with the naked eye isa different. 
thing (as known, accepted and acted upon) from the same drop: 
of water seen under the microscope. The attribute same sug- 

gests two things: that there is resemblance or partial identity 
between the ‘two ” percepts; and that the drop of water also: 
exists otherwise than as a variable or function of my V and 

T. These two suggestions are important, and we shall try to 

follow them up while discussing the position of Centres. Here: 
it appears that as in the case of the experience of the thing 
we have a series constituted by the variability of . different 

Centres’ or the same Centre’s Vand T, so also in the case: 
of the experienced thing itself, we have a series constituted 

likewise., This means that, with reference to different finite- 
Centres, we have not absolutely the same experienced object; 

and that, in respect of ‘ véiliig)and unveiling’ and with 

reference to a chosen standard of treatment, experienced 

objects (O’, O””, O/”’...) can be. constituted into a series of 
higher and lower value. 

In this way, a drop of water as seen by the naked eye- 
and as seen under the microscope are two things of which the: 
latter stands, according to a chosen standard, higher in the 
series: it isa fuller and truer.thing. But microscopes vary in 
their magnifying power; so we have still higher and higher— 
still fuller and truer—objects. Is it'an unending series, or has 
it a supreme limit? If the latter, then we have the last 
term of the water-drop-series—the fullest and truest water-. 
drop. That we may, if we choose, define as the absolute or- 
standard water-drop. How shall we conceive it? 

By splitting the alogical unity of Being-Experience into. 
Thing and Experience, and studying each apart with reference- 
to the V and T of different Centres, we have got two serieses: 
—the Thing-series and the Experience-or-Conseiousness-series.. 
Now let us blend together the two aspects or halves, and we- 
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get Being-Experience again (inclusive of both thing and — 


thought) which, as our analysis has shown above, posits 
itself as a series with reference to the varying V and T of 
different Centres. We shall now start from this position. 
Theoretically at all events, both V and T (or M = Move- 
ment) may be made to approach indefinitely near to zero or 
to infinity. If the negative of veiling be unveiling, revealing 
or Presentation (=P), then, it is clear that the limit, when 
V=0 (zero), is P=infinity. (P=the inverse of V= 1/V3 
..P=1/V=1/0= ‘“infinity”.) Or, we may put the result 
thus: Lt. V=0, F= “infinite” F; which means, Fact or 
any section of Fact becomes infinitely presented or revealed, 
when the veil incidental to it is made to absolutely vanish. 


‘On the other hand, when the veil becomes infinitely great, — 


presentation vanishes, or we-have no presentation. Does the 


‘block of stone in itself represent this condition? We shall see. _ 


Again, if the opposite of inverse of T (Tension or Move- 


ment) be Quiescence (+Q),’ then we readily perceive that | 
the condition of Being-Experience when T in it is reduced — 


ito. zero, is a condition of absolute quiescence: It becomes a 


perfectly unchanged and unmoving Being-Experience.. On © 





the other hand, if T be made to approach infinity, we have — 


«quiescence gradually vanishing, and in the limit, pure and 
_absolute: change’ such as will delight the heart of an Herac- 
litus of old or a Bergson of to-day. We do not, however, 
here discuss whether absolute quiescence or absolute motion 


sis possible or impossible. ; ; ee 


Now, returning to the aspect of consciousness, we recog- 
nise that immediate experience (or what Bertrand Russell 


-would call “Knowledge by acquaintance”’) is'more clearly 
and emphatically an experience of quiescence and less clearly , 
and: emphatically an, experience of tension or movement. 4 
“Even an immediate experience of movement bears’a character — 
-of rest or quiescence. On the other hand, all discursive 
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experience (which Bertrand Russell would call ‘“‘ Knowledge 
by description’’) is, as the name itself implies, an experience 
bearing emphatically a character of tension. Commonly, 
however, immediate experience is never absolutely and purely 
immediate; it involves more or less an admixture of discursive 
or “descriptive”? thought. So, on the other hand, discursive 
experience is never, commonly, absolutely and purely dis- 
cursive: it involves more or less immediate elements. 

Hence we have a series here also; one limit of the series 
being an immediate experience in which the discursive ele- 
ment has totally vanished; the other limit (assuming that it 
be a possible one) being a discursive thought in which the 
immediately given element has altogether vanished. Of these 
two, the former represents a possible and conceivable con- 
dition—an immediate experience of Fact only with no 
judging, conceiving, classifying and inferring movement in 
it! The latter does not seem to be a possible or conceivable 
condition. We may be supposed to move in a universe of pure 
universals—the heaven of Platonic Ideas—and, apart from 
the particulars of sense-data, may trace and follow up their 
implications, as for instance, the pure mathematician is 
supposed to do. But even in this case, (1) the premises them- 
selves, particularly the axioms and postulates, are immediately 
known, and, (2) the total discursive process involving the 
deductive steps is also immediately known—that is, while 
thought moves from step to step in the discursive process, the 
fact that it has altogether moved thus and thus. far, is im- 
mediately known. 

Now, returning to the former condition of immediate 
experience in which the discursive element has been supposed 
to vanish, we at once recognise that the vanishing of discursive 
or descriptive thought means the elimination of the in- 
struments of such thought-concepts or categories. In other 

1 Cf, Nirvikalpaka Jiiana. 
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words, in an absolutely immediate experience, not only the 
categories of understanding, but also the forms of sensibility, 
will cease to operate as forms and categories. This means ; 
not that space, time, causal relation, and so forth, cease to be : 
in the immediate experience, but they will cease to operate as_ 
actual thought-forms and categories: an immediate éxperience — 
will not think itself in space, in time and in causal relation. 
But, conceivably, there may be cases, too, in which an — 
immediate experience will be free from every determination: — 
it will not only eschew the thought of space, time and causal 
relation. We shall later consider whether there may be such a 
cases. But, be it noted here, that experience does not cease : 
to be immediate because it involves an experience’ (as dis- oy 
tinguished from discursive thought) of space, time and causal e 
relation. 

In’ fact, an immediate experience and a discursive experi- _ 
ence need not necessarily differ as regards the content of — 
experience: both may ‘have’ 'the’same sort of content—things 
and relations, terms and propositions. But whereas in the 
first, the whole content is apprehended in its alogical unity. 
in ‘the second, the content is analysed into its “ constituents”, 
and these are consciously linked up with and again disjoined 
from one another. It is this linking up and disjoining of con- 
stituents according to certain “senses” or “directions” (as 
Bertrand Russell happily calls them), which raises the ques _ 
tion of the truth and falsehood of the judgments etc. Im- — 
mediate experience or knowledge of acquaintance as such 
simply is or subsists; it is neither true nor false. Discursive 
thought “treating” the constituents in certain “senses” oF 
directions naturally raises the question whether the “ senses” 
in which the constituents have been treated do or do not 
correspond with the facts; and this is the question of truth. 


fe 


To this important question of truth we shall return in — 
lecture. 
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There is another feature of the case on which we desire 
to lay some emphasis. An immediate experience may be 
there which involves no discursive thought—such as judging, 
classifying and inferring; but a consciousness which does 
involve such discursive thought is, as a whole, that is as 
exceeding the marked, dissected and dressed up fragments in 
it, an immediate and alogical consciousness. In other words, 
the discursive thought is a Fact-section, and the section is 
never without the whole which is immediately given, 

Now, both V and T are forms of straining, as we have 
seen. If both V and T be reduced to zero, we have infinite, 
unlimited, unmeasured presentation, and perfect, absolute 
quiescence or rest. With reference to Being-Experience or 
Fact, three cases are conceivable: 

I. Being-Experience is’ purged of all form-content, and 
reduced to pure, featureless, formless Being-Experience; such 
Experience is pure consciousness, and therefore, no veil is 
incidental to it; it has no.-constituents, and, therefore, no 
treatment or straining is possible to it. But, nevertheless, it is 
not the Whole Fact, since by hypothesis, we eliminated 
every form-determination’ from it. With reference to this 
Whole, therefore, it is a veiled experience; it is an aspect 
of the Whole. The question of reality or unreality relating 
to the form determinations (the “‘manifold’’) does not here 
arise. In accordance with a certain chosen definition of 
“reality”, the Pure Consciousness may be real and the 
manifold given in it, but subtracted from it, unreal. But this 
does not affect the position that the Whole or the Fact has 
been veiled when we confine ourselves to Pure Consciousness 
(in the sense explained above). 

II. On the other hand, if we take the Whole—the 
infinite manifold, and fail to differentiate the modes of 
consciousness from Consciousness as such (which we commonly 


1 Vigesa, avaccedaka. 
8 
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fail to do—for reasons we shall later explain), then also, the — 
Whole is veiled in so far as the aspect of Pure Consciousness is — 
concerned; for, as we shall later explain, the manifold, un- 
boundedly vast as it is, never exists except in a Continuum or ~ 
ther of Consciousness whichis, commonly, practically ignored. — 
Then, as regards the factor T (Movement) we ask: are 
the constituents of the manifold moving or at rest? If moving, 
then T is not=0. It will not do to urge that though the 
constituents severally or distributively move, they collectively | 
maintain equilibrium. For though that may be a conceivable | 
case, there is a difference between the constituents A, B,C, D 
... not moving at all, and the constituents severally moving _ 
but not moving collectively. Only in the former case can T : 
be put as zero absolutely. Hence we conclude that both] — 
and II are incomplete cases of V =0 and T=0. : 
Let us now try to imagine what the complete case will _ 
be like. ed . 
III. If by the complete ‘case we mean an all-inclusive — 
Being-Experience, absolutely full and whole, then we¢ must : 
conceive it (we are giving an analytic description of whatis — 
alogical) as one in which V and T have vanished as well as have — 
remained. That is to say, it must have a revealing or mani- — 
festing aspect subject to no limiting conditions (.-. V=0), and — 
which as such is absolutely strainless and unchanging 
(..T=0);1 and it must have another aspect in which it — 
evolves as a system of correlated Centres with their infinitely — 
diverse veilings and changings. The latter aspect divorced a 
from the former gives us but one half of the Whole; and so 
does the former taken by itself. The Absolute Being-Experi- 
ence is, therefore, an Experience (=Being) which evolves by 
its own Stress or Power into an universe of diversely veiling 
and moving Centres,? and which yet remains an absolutely 
1 Prakasa —Sarvabhasaka —Aksara-nitya. 
* Ksara—Jagat=Prapafica. 
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veilless and strainless Consciousness revealing Itself and its own 
$tressing and straining as a universe of correlated Centres. 
Thus It is not=a mere aggregate of the diversely veiling and 
energising Centres; It includes; this universe but exceeds it. 
Again, It is not =any one of these Centres as Centres. Though 
Centres, according to their degrees of veiling and treating are 
in a series which suggests a Supreme Centre (a suggestion to 
be later studied), we must observe that the Whole is not = the 
Supreme Centre, the last term of the Centres-series. Negation 
in all these cases is to be understood not in. the sense of 
exclusion, but in this that the Whole exceeds? all such 
characterizations or definitions. 

Lastly, the whole is not the pure revealing aspect only— 
the aspect that reveals itself, and, without the least reservation, 
reveals the entire universe rof correlated Centres,. their 
multifarious stressings and strainings. Here also negation is 
not. exclusion.2. The term “transcendental” is generally 
applied to something transcending or going beyond the sensible; 
phenomenal, pragmatic, empirical order. Some of these latter 
terms require to be re-understood from our point of view. It 
is clear, however, that if we are toregard “transcendental” as 
something lying beyond the pragmatic order, then the Whole 
we are here conceiving is not “transcendental.” ‘The aspect 
of pure and unconditioned revelation may be called transcend- 
ental, not in the sense that it possesses a separate Experience- 
Being, but in this that it distinguishes itself from the totality 
of objects revealed, and is not=the totality: of such objects. 

Now, from a given (finite) Centre’s standpoint—a(veiling 
and treating standpoint it necessarily is—the totality of objects 
(or the totality of Subject-Centres and Object-Centres) is a 
universe of many Jayers, of which» three: are broadly: dis- 
tinguishable. First, ‘there is the external, sensible or per- 
ceptible (including what’ is mentally perceptible) layer.* 

1 Atireka, atigaya. 2 Nisedha. 3 Sthala. (3 + 
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This: is the gross universe. Behind this is the universe of — 
finer and still finer elements (“‘ physical ”’ as well as psychic). 
As for Centres of different normal apprehending capacities, we 
have various grades of the gross universe itself (e. g. we with — 
a’ pair of eyes and insects with half a dozen differently 
constituted ‘eyes do not live exactly in the same gross — 
universe), so, relatively to different ‘abnormal’ or extra- 
ordinary apprehending capacities we have. various grades of 
the subtle universe. The telescope and the microscope, the 
microphone and megaphone, and so forth, with their varying 
capacities, reveal to us many grades of the subtle universe. 
The world of microbes, for instance, is a grade of the subtle _ 
universe. New grades are being discovered with the gradual _ 
extension. of our apprehending capacity: Such extension 
need not be confined to the scientist’s laboratory only: what 
is called ‘* X-ray vision ”,.“‘psychometry”’, and. so forth, may 
be such:-extension of the bounds of man’s knowing capacity— 
and this parapsychic power»may be cultivated as near to 
perfection as may be desired. 

’ However that be, let us turn now to the third or innermost 
layer. An object gives me a complex of sense-data at the 
level’ of normal experience; it gives me more and more ~ 
detailed and complex sense-data as I go deeper into levels of _ 
‘* physical” and ‘‘ paraphysical”’ subtle observation. But Iam p 
strongly persuaded (all the sceptical arguments of Hume and 
others notwithstanding) that the object at bottom or in the — 
last analysis, is a system of stresses (that is a stressing : 
Centre) which interacting with another such Centre (myself, _ 
including ‘my nervous mechanism) has caused these complexes a 
of sense-data, gross or fine. ° 

This need not necessarily mean that the “ physical 
object”’ is, in itself, unknown and unknowable. It simply 
means—and our experience does not warrant us to’go further 

1 Saksma, 
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than this—that, while it shows various gross .or fine. sense- 
complex “‘bodies’’ to different Centres or to the same Centre 
under different circumstances, it has a radical “stress-body ** 
also; and that, further, if there be a Supreme Centre in which 
apprehending capacities reach their perfection, then, with 
respect to that Centre, the thing has an absolute “ sensible 
body” also. The “stress body ” and the “ sense-body ” last 
mentioned inseparably co-exist; they are but the two, facets 
of the same being or Centre. We have relative apprehensions 
of the stress-body and sense-body of the thing, and apprehen- 
sions constitute a series as we have seen. These, relative 
apprehensions are not “ unreal appearances”? or “‘ illusions.” 
‘They are segments made, with the special instruments, with 
which special Centres are provided, from the, absolutely real 
or existent. Thus’ to use T:HyGreen’s expression—a given 
Centre’s experience of things “is a gradual and partial re- 
‘production ” of the; absolute experience of the a siien, 
Centre. rr 
Thus we have three orders or layers in the nes i 
‘Centres; the gross, the subtle and the causal or radical. .Of 
these the first two are of different grades. and vary from 
‘Centre to Centre, Whether the radix (stress-body. with its 
associate 2 sense-body) remains or does not remain eternally 
unchanged—whether, in other words, these radices constitute 
an absolutely fixed framework for our variously changing 
and shifting universes is a difficult question into which ;we.do 
mot propose to go now. But this much we can here. assert 
with confidence—that relatively to our changing and shifting 
universe, the universe of radices or roots or prototypes does 
constitute a fixed: framework; so that for all practical purposes, 
ait may be geen as. an —)* fixed framework: Ibs as 
‘the “ causal skeleton.” a ritinog ecHvonioe: 
1 Karana. 


2 The relation is one of Tadatmya. Rr ae 
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To resort to symbols again: in regard to what we have 
before called the transcendental aspect of Being-Experience,— 
Pure and Perfect Manifestation or Consciousness—the factor 
T (Tension) or M (Movement) may be easily supposed to 
have vanished. In it we reach the level of perfect quiescence 
(Q) or rest. Logically, pure quiescence like pure motion is. 
unthinkable; and we shall. in another connection restate 
the proposition that Pure Consciousness as pure quiescence 
involves contradiction, logically considered. But we are not 
so considering it now. In experience, the aspect of pure 
Consciousness represents the level of perfect quiescence. Does 
it alone represent that level? 

The General Stress or Power by which Being-Experience 
or Fact both is pure Consciousness and becomes a universe 
of Centres—radical ‘subtle and’ gross—, the Activity of Being 
and Becoming as such, is)also quiescent in the sense of bemg 
permanent or eternal. Wevhave distinguished between Being- 
activity and Becoming-activity;\ and by “ activity ’’ we mean 
not any kind of “mysterious influence”, but simply the 
fact that Experience-Whole is and becomes variously related 
** Centre-Experience ”; and that this fact of being and becom- 
ing is fundamental. The relation of Experience-Whole to its 
Activity is one of identity. 

It is in analysis that we must speak of Experience, its 
activity or stress, and its being and becoming. In Experience 





itself these fuse into an alogical unity. So also in the case 2 


of the differentiation between Experience as pure revelation 
or illumination, and Experience as stressing and straining. 
Experience as the former, stresses and strains to become an 
Experience of universe; and Experience as the latter mani- 
fests itself (fully in the case where V=0), and partially where 
V=something positive, while it stresses and strains. There 


1 Tadatmya. 
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also the relation is one of identity.1_ We shall, however, revert 
to these relations later on. 

Now, if in respect of “ Pure Illumination ” (unveiled per- 
fect manifestation), we put T or M=0, we have in this an ab- 
solutely unchanged aspect or “ plane ” of Being-Experience. 
It is Aksara.2. Then, as we have pointed out, the Activity 
of Being-Experience to-be-and-to-become as such (that is, as 
distinguished from its several components and modes) is also 
Aksara. Since Being-Experience is never without the Activ- 
ity-to-be-and-become. ‘Then subordinate to this plane of the 
Aksara, we have the universe of radices or roots—the causal 
skeleton or framework of our changing and shifting universes 
of experience. This, too, is, relatively speaking at least, 
Aksara. And once we introduce the conception of degree, 
we may have different grades of Aksara, as likewise we may 
have different grades of continua-and infinitesimals. Lastly, 
come the apparently changing and shifting universes them- 
selves, constituting the Kara. 

These universes can be considered with respect to the 
apprehending Centres, taken either distributively or collectively. 
If we conceive a Universal Centre of which all “finite - 
Centres are particulars—the Universal being, therefore, not 
merely the aggregate of the particulars—then, the three orders 
of universe before explained—gross, subtle and causal—may 
be considered either from the Universal’s point of view or from. 
the point of view of the particulars. In other words, Being- 
Experience, in its gross aspect may be Universal (referred to a 
Universal Centre) or may be Particular. So also in the cases 
of the other two aspects. These Universals and Particulars 
will come up again when we come to deal especially with the 
question of the Centres. Here we may only note in passing 


1 Tadatmya, Samarasya. 
2See Brhadaranyaka Up., Ul. 8. 11; Katha Up., 1. 2- 16; Svetasvatara 
Up., 1.7, 8, 10; and elsewhere. 
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that the three orders of Universal thus obtained are not 
mutually exclusive, but that the subtle Universal includes the 
gross Universal and exceeds it, and the causal Universal 
includes the subtle Universal and exceeds it. 

The Causal Universal Being-Experience, technically called 
Ivara or the Lord in Vedanta, includes the beings and ex- 
periences (we now put them separately) of all subtle and 
gross Centres, whether these be considered universally or 
particularly. And It exceeds all such Centres inasmuch as 
It is their causal background and experience of that causal 
background (here again we are putting being and experience 
separately.) 

We may put the relation in another way. Since the Whole 
Being-Experience is alogical, it cannot be, in its wholeness, 
described either as cause or as effect, either as ground or 
as consequence. But as soon as the causal concept is introduced, 
and we think of Being-Experience in terms of it, we have to 
distinguish between Being-Experience as Cause and Being- 
Experience as Effect.? 

This is not to say with Kant and his followers that the 
“‘ Thing-in-itself” of Being-Experience is neither cause nor 
effect, and that it is only our thought or understanding which, 
applying its innate forms, makes it appear so. Being-Ex- 
perience-Whole by Its own immanent activity has evolved 
as Centre-referred universes, universal and particular, and as 
such universes It thinks that a part of Itself is cause and 
another part effect; so that that thought is perfectly valid so 
far as thought goes. 

The point is that Its Whole. Being-Experience is not 
exhaustibly covered by such thought-concepts as cause and 


1Gf. the relations of Virat- Hiragacarhia. (hain Visva-Taijasa- 
Prajfia (in the Mandukya Up., and Karika)... See also the discussion of 
these in Sir John Woodroffe’s Garland of Letters, als V. 


* Karana-Brahman and Karya-Brahman. 
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effect; it exceeds the realm of Being-Experience thus defined. 
And this is not the same thing as saying that cause and effect 
is a subjective category only, having no applicability to the 
« Thing-in-itself”. The Vedanta. recognises no unknowable 
“ Thing-in-itself” or ‘Things-in-themselves”. Its Being is 
identical with Experience; and this Being-Experience is 
neither “subjective? nor “objective”. Particular Centres 
in It live and know It in a pragmatically fragmentary way; 
but they yet live It and know It truly, so far as their living 
and knowing of It goes. The Highest Universal Centre—the 
Summum Genus—lives and knows It actually fully. 

But even in this latter case, we must make one reserva- 
tion. If we imagine that in the Universal Centre, there is 
discursive knowledge or logical thinking (the sequel relating 
to the “‘ Continuum-Point ” will exhibit what grounds there 
may be for such assumption), ‘then, we must think that Its 
logical thinking, perfect though it be, is yet inadequate to 
express the fullness of the alogical Being-Experience. We 
may conceive logic being perfect; but we cannot conceive 
logic becoming its own contradictory or negation— 
alogical. 

Being-Experience-Whole or Fact is either logical or 
alogical. If the former, then it merely seems to be alogical 


to the finite Centres whose logic is imperfect; so that, to a 


Perfect Centre and perfect logic, the appearance of alogicality 
in Being-Experience vanishes, and the dream of Hegel and 
others about a perfectly rounded logical Absolute Being- 
concept is realized. But if, on the other hand, the Fact be 
really alogical, then we must think that even to perfect logic 
It will not absolutely cease to be so. Now, starting on the 
basis of our own being-experience as it is intuitively given, 
we have found that it is more likely that Being-Experience- 
Whole as such is alogical than that It is logical; that the 
logical movement is only immanent in the intuitive Whole : 
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and that while the logical movement may well be conceived 
to proceed apace both intensively and extensively, it does 
not seem likely that the range of its applicability will ever 
be co-extensive with the Whole itself—leaving no residual or 
marginal alogicality. This is an aspect of the question upon 
which we dwelt at some length before. 

The following statement of the Lord’s Experience, there- 
fore, seems to be justified from our point of view: (1) It 
knows the Whole as Whole, and, therefore, as alogical in 
its wholeness; (2) It knows the universe of co-ordinated 
Centres in the Whole with the three orders of causal, subtle 
and gross, and such knowledge is perfectly logical—perfect 
to the utmost reach of logicality; (3) the above knowledge is 
of universals as well as of particulars; it includes (but exceeds) 
the knowledge or experience, both intuitive and discursive, of 
all subordinate Centres.1 

Hence, with respect to this Highest Centre, when we put 
V=0, we are to understand :mot: that the veil has vanished 
with respect to all subordinate Centres making their experi- 
ences fully patent also, but that the Highest Centre possesses 
an unveiled experience of the Whole—which means that It 
possesses an unveiled experience of the alogical Whole in 
which subordinate Centres have their variously veiled and 
treated experiences. To deprive the Highest Centre experience 
of the detailed experiences of the subordinate Centre is, 
obviously, to make Its experience poorer by so much, and, 
therefore, not perfect experience. The Lord has, thus, an- 
unveiled experience of the veiled experiences. This, from the 
other side, may be expressed by saying that we have veiled 
and “treated” experience of the unveiled experience of the 
Lord: which gives us, for instance, the substance of Berkeley’s 
and Green’s teaching, if we care to put certain constructions 
on our terms. Lg 

} Sarvajiia and Sarva-vit. See Mundaka Up., I. i. 9. ie 
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Similarly, if we put T or M=0 with respect to the 
Highest Centre, we have not this, that T or M in the subordi- 
nate Centres, or in three orders (causal, subtle and gross) of 
universe, vanishes, but only this: that the Highest Centre, 
while moving as such universe of correlated Centres, has Its 
Being-Experience remaining perfectly quiescent as (1) Pure 
Consciousness before spoken of, and (2) Activity-or-Power-to-- 
be-and-become as such (also spoken of before)—that is, as 
distinguished from its special conditions and modes. The 
“causal skeleton’? also may be conceived as remaining rela-- 
tively fixed through all movings and strainings. We do 
not here discuss whether the distributive movements and 
strains of the subordinate beings neutralize one another in 
the resultant, thus giving M=0 on the whole. It is a 
question on which some light may be thrown in. another 
connexion. 

Nor do we. discuss here whether, appropriately, the- 
Highest Centre should be» called. a “ Centre.” Pending a 
definition of “ Centre”, the term as applied to the Being here 
conceived may be taken as but a provisional designation. . 
The sequel will show if this be the correct one. 

Now, throughout all this discussion, we have been 
preparing ourselves for a definition of “ Intuition.” We started 
from the “provisional” Fact—the continuum of Being-Experi-- 
ence as immediately presented to a given Centre. We saw that 
such Fact involves what we called “Elasticity ’—that is, a 
relation of stressing and straining. Straining (change of form 
and condition) was found to be of two kinds—veiling and’ 
treating, in which latter, movement is more emphatic. The 
Stress or Activity underlying the process has rendered both 
veiling and treating variable, admitting of degrees and grades.. 
In other words, we had series suggesting limits either way. 
This led us to consider our Facts as “ functions ”’ of the two- 
variables V and T (or M). 
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Then, in the course of gradually making the two variables 
{V and T) evanescent in the Fact or Being-Experience, we got 
the three orders of universe, causal, subtle and gross, and 
finally, arrived at a level at which (1) all Being-Experience 
(subsuming the variously veiling and treating Centres) stands 
perfectly unveiled or revealed; (2) with the alogicality of the 
Whole being fully apprehended; (3) with the logicality of the 
included universes being perfectly known; (4) with absolute 
‘quiescence being perfectly apprehended as the “ Ather of 
Pure Consciousness”’ (to which we revert in another lecture); 
(5) with absolute permanence or persistence of Activity-to-be- 
and-become being also perfectly apprehended; and (6) with 
‘the (possible) persistence of the “causal skeleton” of the 
subtle and gross universes being also perfectly known. 

Now, leaving aside the question as to whether there may 
be a discursive element or aspect in this Supreme Experience, 
whether the Lord knows: the logical order perfectly ratio- 
cinatively or perfectly intuitively or bothwise—we may 
perhaps justly assert that in reaching this level we reach also 
the highest level of intuition. In other words, in this the 


Rabe 
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‘straining of the Centre-referred Fact, both in respect of 


veiling and of treating, is brought to the point of evanescence: 
which means that here Fact experiences Itself as perfectly 
unstrained, though this experience may experience the varied 
strainings of the pragmatically “finite” Centres involved in 
It. In this sense we may regard this level as strainless Being- 
Experience. If strain (S) be the function of V and T=f 
(V, T), then, here S=0; which as we have found, does not 
‘mean the S’s of the individual Centres vanishing or the 


Supreme Experience not apprehending the S’s of the 
‘individual Centres. 
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Looxinc out of the window I see before me a landscape 
serene and picturesque in the November afternoon. A north- 
westerly wind is whistling and rustling through a grove of 
tress. There are other notes, too, to make up the unobtru- 
sive chorus of the woodland and the meadow. These two, 
objects of shape and colour and vocal things, are now the 
main streams which commingle to form my immediate ex- 
perience of the moment. But doubtless there are subsidiary 
streams also pouring themselves) into the sea of Experience. 
I refer to smells, touches, tastes'and so on. But these, in- 
definably immense though they be in their aggregate, are not 
all that I have or I am. Various undiscriminated organic 
sensations are also there in the whole. But even these do 
not cover the whole. If the view of the celebrated author 
of Institutes of Metaphysic (written nearly three-quarters of a 
century ago) regarding the self or ego occupying the very 
centre of all experience be accepted—and I think a great deal 
might be said in favour of this view—then, self-consciousness. 
also necessarily enters into the fabric of every experience, 
whether the self be there in the area of focal attention or not. 
He maintains that the self or subject must be interwoven with 
the object, so that there may be a fact of experience for us at all 
—that experience is never an experience of object or matter 
as such or per se, but it is the cognition of a relation of unity 
in which both the subject and object enter simultaneously 
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as partners. As I have already said, there is a substantial 
-element of truth, genuine and flawless, given in this position, 
which, though fashioned by logic out of the crude mass of 
intuitive mother experience, may not altogether be disowned 

by intuition itself. But let us not pause to examine this. 

But though the self or ego as such being there as co- 
efficient or co-determinant of experience may possibly be 
-doubted as a piece of first-hand information prima facie valid, 
it cannot be doubted for one moment that the experience- 
whole is not exactly or even adequately summed up by the _ 
analytic description that we have so far given of it. The _ 
‘fringe or outlying vistas of semi-consciousness undoubtedly _ 
is there that refuses to cross, unless the attentive self sends its 
special invitation to do so, the borderline which separates 
ithe describable from the indescribable, definable from the 
indefinable in the world of experience. But turning our gaze 
from the misty borderland-back to the universe of things and __ 
-events that have already become lucent and patent, we find 
that it is not so easy to render a complete account even of 
this defined universe in terms of the actually felt and noted 
‘sights and sounds and smells as one might be inclined to 
“imagine. 

The naked eye or the telescope reveals to us the glories 
-and terrors of the firmament, but those that are so revealed © 
‘constitute only a part—and it: may be a very small part—of 
the untold myriads that actually exist. At >a particular 
moment, only a few of those that are actually revealed fall 
within the focal area of the search-light of the observer’s 
attention; the rest are only dimly apprehended. The same 
is generally true of every actual experience that we may 
have at any moment. The astronomer’s chart of the heavens 
‘is prepared after a great deal of laborious. computation; the 
photographic plate, properly exposed, may give us a picture 
-of the heavens more easily and directly; but the photographic 
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plate is not the astronomer’s sense-apparatus and mind. The 
latter can, of course, apprehend a vast multitude of stars, 
but its apprehending capacity is limited in at least three 
ways—it is limited, firstly, by the realm of the unexplored; 
it is limited, secondly, by the circumstance of its attention 
seizing upon only a few features at a time and ignoring 
more or less the rest; and, in consequence of these, it 
is limited, thirdly, by the necessity of its having to turn 
the outflow of attention successively in upon different 
realms of the experience manifold, and thereby, define and 
compute the different features by a long, laborious, serial 
process. 

In accordance with the analysis of the Fact we have 
given in the preceding lectures, we may conceive that this 
three-fold limitation is an illustration in detail of the working 
of the Principle of Limitation,found to be fundamentally 
operative in Experience. “That Principle appears, firstly, to 
divide the Whole into the known and the unknown, the felt 
and the unfelt. Then, secoridly, to divide the known or felt 
into the dimly known (or “ fringe’’) and the distinctly known 
(what is, pragmatically our perception). And divisions made 
by the Limiting Principle are not abrupt and precipitous: 
within each broad division we have transitions or shades as we 
have in the colours of the rainbow. In other words, the 
Limiting Principle is responsible for the grades of intensity 
etc. that render the features of our experience quantitatively 
serial in their relations. This Principle is, therefore, the root 
as well as the expression of all the quantitative diversities in 
our experience. It is that which ‘informs’ what may be 
formless in itself. 

And whether or not we subscribe to the old Pythagorean 
doctrine of Number informing or formulating Matter or 
Nature per se which is formless, or to the modern doctrine of 
Kant and others contrasting the ‘form’ of experience with 
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its ‘matter’, it is undeniable that there is a principle or Law 
operative in experience which makes our consciousness diverse: 
in point of distinctness, in intensity and other respects. By this. 
Principle we do not merely mean the fact that our conscious- 
ness as distributed over the whole field of experience may be 
clearer here than there, more intense here than there, and so. 
on. By this Principle we refer to the causal apparatus which 
makes such a diversity in consciousness possible. Common 
Psychology would seek that causal apparatus, or the principal 
and “immediately antecedent’’ portion of it, in the mechan- 
ism of response between the nervous system and environ- 
mental stimuli; and one may be prepared to grant that it did 
not seek altogether in vain. But in dealing with the Fact or 
Experience-whole which includes all being and knowing, we 
cannot go contented with an_explanation that apparently 
touches only an isolated region of phenomena, so long as our 
object is to discover some fundamental formula that will ue ise. 
if not explain, all. 

Now, impelled by this inner impetus, we may trace not 
only the diversity in quantity but also that in quality toa 
Measuring Principle, which as we have found, is immanently 
operative in experience. It is this Principle which makes the 
distribution of consciousness varied as regards distinctness 
and intensity; it is also this that makes the content of experi- 
ence varied in quantity as well as quality. It is true that 
Science attempts to reduce qualitative differences to quanti- 
tative ones; for example, the difference between red and 
green in perception is sought to be explained by the differ- 
ence in the wave-lengths of light vibrations and by similar 
other extra-mental agencies. But it is clear that this causal — 
theory of perception explains, but not explains away, the — 
qualitative difference between red and green. 

Science traces a causal chain, at the near end of which S 
are all the qualitative differences that we actually perceive; _ 
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but the farther end of which stretches into a mystery which, 
to quote the words of Hume that have become classical, ‘‘ our 
line is too short to fathom.” Science is exploring farther and 
farther into the depths of this abyss of nescience in order to: 
discover, if possible, the farther end of the causal chain, and 
it is undeniable that she has made some arduous but real 
progress; but her progress in this line is bound to be in the 
nature of an asymptotic approximation; and, to the wildest 
fancy it does not seem credible that she will ever actually 
reach the fundamentum ultimum she is in quest of. 

But not to talk of this consummation of the dreams and 
hopes of Science, it does not at all appear that at any stage 
of her progress towards the goal she has, or is likely to have, 
come across a picture of the causal apparatus of the world 
which is an apparatus of number and magnitude only—of 
pure forms or measures empty of all qualitative content. In 
fact, so far as our analysis of the cause-and-effect system goes,. 
we find that form invariably co-exists with content, quantity 
with quality. And if any presumption is to be based upon this. 
evidence as to the ultimate constitution of the Universe,—as to 
the farther end of the causal chain lost in mystery to which 
we have referred,—then, it is this: the ultimate ground or 
cause is not pure form only, nor, on the other hand, pure 
matter only but it is form and matter combined, quantity and 
quality joined together in alogical unity. 

And, if it be our object to find a world-formula that will 
cover both, our object cannot be attained if we restrict the 
Stress or impetus in the Fact or Experience-whole to one 
aspect only. It will not do to say that the Stress evolves 
and “informs” the structure only of the universe, and that it 
finds the stuff or material of the universe, ready at hand 
offering itself to be fashioned and informed. In other words, 
it will not do to conceive any kind of division of labour 
between the Stress and the Stuff in the Fact: that content and 
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quality come from the Stuff and form and quantity come 
from the Stress. . 

There is no compelling or “ sufficient’ reason to suppose 
that the one is the material and the other the efficient cause 
of the world. There is no ground for maintaining a dualistic 
position like this. In fact, it is our inveterate habit of analytic 
and abstract thinking that is responsible for such dissecting 
and hypostatising of form and content, of quantity and quality, 
of material cause and efficient cause. Actually form and content, 
quantity and quality, material cause and efficient cause as 
cause cannot be isolated from each other, and so set up that 
the one can function independently of the other. 

The alogical unity of form and content is an immediate 
deliverance of experience; and it will not do to treat this 
deliverance as if it were chimerical, or even as inconsequen- 
tial. ‘‘ Natural thinking” gives us no guarantee that its sub- 
ject matter is self-evidently real because the thought of it is 
“natural” ; but still natural thinking may, at some essential 
points, actually touch the “live wire” of the real and the 
true. The alogical unity of matter and form, of which we 
have just spoken, is a direct deliverance of all actual 
experience, whatever the verdict of natural thinking upon it 
may happen to be. And it should never be forgotten that 
actual experience is one thing, and the thinking of experience, 
natural or otherwise, is another. In the present case, how- 
ever, the deliverance of experience and the verdict of natural 


thinking will probably concur. The plain man will not, — 


for example, set up the tone and quality of his experience 
as a separate category, and the degree and intensity of 
his experience as another. For him the two invariably 
co-exist, and they cannot be divorced from each other — 
either in perception or in explanation. It is unlikely to — 
him that the one has its root where the other has not its 
root also. : 
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For three reasons, therefore, we trace a common root for 
oth the formal and the material content of our experience. 
Of these the principal one is this: in actual exprience, the 
4wo are found together in alogical unity, and though, abstract 
thinking may separate the one from the other, and though, 
as we shall later see, the ‘‘ Pure ther” of Consciousness may 
be purely realizable, it does not follow that they have or may 
have separate beings or separate origins. In all abstract 
sciences, such as geometry, we have got to “limit’’ our actual 
data and deal in abstractions. For example, Euclid’s defini- 
tion of a line is—“‘length without breadth”. No actual 
object of experience satisfies this definition; but still it may 
be possible to attend to the length only of a thing ignoring 
for the time being its two other dimensions. In Meta- 
geometry or Non-Euclidean Geometry, many concepts of 
ordinary Euclidean Geometry ate derivable as “ the limiting 
cases” from more comprehensive concepts involving “series 7? 
of cases, some of which:.are, :“ transcendental”. £.g., The 
“‘paraspheres”’ (Lobatschewsky’s horospheres) in Plane Trigo- 
nometry are the limiting case of “ hyperspheres in the Non- 
Euclidean passing into “spheres” of Spherical Trigonometry. 
Tt is not only in Pure Mathematics that we deal with pure 
concepts which have no analogues in actual experience. 
Even in Mixed Mathematics and Physical Science we have to 
deal with concepts that are more or less abstract. This is 
what is meant by saying that these sciences proceed by “limi- 
tation of the data”. It is evident that even the so-called 
concrete sciences, to be possible as science, must more or less 
limit the actual data. cane 

Psychology, which is directly concerned with the way of 
experience, cannot possibly ‘manage’ experience as one actual- 
ly lives it. The actual fact of experience, as immediately 
given, is dumb and alogical, and absolutely refuses to be 
photographed or reported upon. A ‘snap-shot’ photograph of 
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the Fact can of course be taken, and, whether the fact reports. 
itself to us or not, such snap-shot views are often being taken. 
Standing on the sea-beach I may be now looking at a special 
array of billows and breakers; but a view of the wider expanse: 
or ‘setting’ of the sea, of which the advancing and re- 
treating billows and breakers are special and local delineations,. 
certainly breaks in upon my consciousness whenever my atten- 
tion is not bound too fast to the objects of special interest. In 
fact, the actual experience seems to “play hide and seek” with 
itself, so to say: the sea now offers a few of its features to my 
special interest and regard, and withdraws itself under a cover 
or veil; and then, at the next moment, the veil or cover is 
thrown back, and the vast and immense blue of “rolling 
deep” stands revealed to me. This circumstance of the alter- 
nate veiling and revealing of the sea—its going behind the 
screen while I am especially engaged to some billows and 
breakers, and its appearance on the stage whenever my atten- 
tion may be indifferently-engaged. or “nodding’”’—is one that 
is patent to the “snap-shot” view of which I have spoken. 
This snap-shot view is Intuition. In this we are at home with 
ourselves—that is with the Fact or Experience-whole. But of 
this immediate and concrete fact of experience Psychology 
does not speak; it cannot speak. Because in it the universe 
of discourse is not yet. Even where a universe of discourse is 
there in it, it is larger than or exceeds that universe. It is. 
clear, therefore, that even Psychology as a science is not quite 
at home with the Fact. 

Psychology must analyse, define and classify, or it is 
nowhere. For Psychology, therefore, sensations and per- 
ceptions, ideas and inferences, emotions and volitions are 
separable in this sense that they are defined and investigated 


apart, although in actual live experience these elements, with- 
out being defined and thought about as such, constitute an — 
alogical and unspeakable unity. Epistemology goes or attempts. 
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to go some steps farther than Psychology: it is to this branch of 
Metaphysic that we owe such prized refinements and curiosi- 
ties as the distinction between “form ” and the “ matter” of 
experience, that between a priori and a posteriori elements in 
experience, that between the ‘manifold’ of an experience and 
“the unity of the transcendental Ego”, and so on. We do not 
for one moment suggest that the crude elements of psychology 
and the refined elements of epistemology are but ‘pure cob- 
web and moonshine—’ that those elements, crude or refined, 
are not there in experience at all. In fact, in trying to define 
and think about experience, we must, in a fashion, cut up the 
Experience-whole, and obtain certain, no matter what, 
elements crude or polished. And it is needless to say that the 
thinking of an experience is just as natural and necessary an 
act as experiencing itself. In fact, thinking of an experience 
is not outside experience; it isa mode of experience. It isa 
mode in which Experience-whole is veiled and treated in a 
fashion; and this circumstance we have before called the strain- 
ing of the Fact. The straining presupposes stressing or activity. 
This means that when we think of our experience, an activity 
or movement seems to be in evidence in the midst of that ex- 
perience whereby that experience, alogical and undefined in 
itself, becomes or tends to become a thought-system—a universe 
of discourse. Or, if we must eschew all phraseology suggest- 
ing or scenting of mysterious agencies tabooed since the days 
of Hume, we may say that the tendency of experience becom- 
ing a thought-system or universe of discourse is the expression 
of the movement in experience. However, it is to this distinc- 
tion that we desire to call attention pointedly: we do not 
form any judgment as to the validity or contingency of the 
strain—the thought-system or the universe of discourse in, the 
making. 

This is the first and foremost reason why a common root 
for the ‘matter’ ‘and ‘form’ of experience has to be searched 
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for. In experience, apart from the universe of discourse, there 
is a seamless texture of matter and form, of quality and 
quantity. And, though in thought, and particulary in logical 
understanding, we must abstract the one from the other, 
and, then, so far as possible, try to correlate the one with the 
other, yet it should never be forgotten that with reference to 
actual experience, abstractions are abstractions, and we have 
no title from actual experience to hypostatize them. This is 
not to deny them a title to being or reality. A “heaven” of 
pure Forms and Ideas may exist, but it exists not in experience 
such as we have it, but in rarefied and etherealized experience 
like, perhaps, the X-ray in the rarefied tube. 

By ‘rarefied experience ’ we mean an experience—if expe- 
rience it be—purged of all actual, concrete, particularized 
content. Since we have. not identified reality and concrete 
experience such as we have it with each other, or made 
them absolutely coincident with each other, we are not bound 
to banish pure forms and ideas‘into the realm of ‘‘ cob-web: 
and moon-shine.”’ All experiences are; ideas or thoughts about 
experience are; even fancies and abstractions are. Bemg 
is the common birth-right of all. The distinction between — : 
reality. and_unreality, as we shall see more fully later on, is a a 
pragmatic distinction which does not affect Being as such. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that a system of pure forms 
and ideas is or exists. And this fact should not be confounded 
with the issue whether they be real or unreal. Since reality 
as distinguished from being as such, belongs to the pragmatic 
order, it is a category that does not apply to the Fact or Ex- 
perience-whole. Fact is, but it is hardly allowable to say that 
Fact is real. The realm of pure ideas and forms exists; and it 
is another question whether this realm is real or unreal— 
whether, for instance, it is more real or less real than the facts — 
of concrete experience. We shall, however, return to this 
question in another place. : 
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The second reason why a common root must be con- 
ceived for both form and matter, quality and quantity, is. 
this: form and matter are the two necessary foci of one com- 
plete curve of conception; so that we cannot conceivably have 
the one focus without also having the other. The curve itself 
will cease to be,—its determining equation will cease to be,—if 
by any possible fiat we can make one of the foci non-existent. 
To use another analogy, we may say that they are the 
two poles, positive and negative, of one being-concept. 
The being-concept will cease to exist, if one of the two poles 
can by an unthinkable ukase be made to vanish. Form apart 
from matter is just as unthinkable as effect apart from cause. 
Form of “nothing” is really the negation of form. For form 
to exist it is, of course, not necessary that it must be correlated 
to a particular kind of matter: any matter will do. Thus 
different materials may be:of the same form. At least, they 
may be thought to be so, In the concrete order of experience, 
particularised form and particularised matter go together: If, 
for instance, the particular form of A be P, and that of B be 
Q we do not find that A and B exchange their actual, parti- 
cularised forms, P and Q. 

On the other hand, matter also is correlated to form: it 
is inconceivable that absolutely formless matter exists. Absence 
of form can only mean absence of particular forms—this form 
and that. It is not simply the case that, empirically, form 
and matter are always found to go together; they do so; but 
we are not here speaking of their empirical nexus or connec- 
tion. The very concept of the one becomes impossible or in- 
conceivable without that of the other. The idea of pure form, 
absolutely isolated from that of matter, is an idea involving 
contradiction. In this sense, these ideas are “relations.” Since, 
therefore, form per se or matter per s¢ is inconceivable, and since 
in having to render a logical account of the universe we cannot 
but go by the rule of conceivability, or what ultimately comes 
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to the same thing, by the law of identity and contradiction, we 
are, I think, bound to say that form and matter are isolatable __ 
from each other neither in their varied, intertwined ramifica- a 
tions, nor in their fundamental root. In other words, we are 
entitled to take it as a logically assured position that the two 
have a common fundamental root. Some dualistic philosophies . 
have sought to make too much ontological capital out of the 
alleged “‘intractability ’’ of matter and “ purity’’ of form, and 
have attempted to foist the impure and the pure upon two 
separate and independent Beings. The Indian Samkhya System 
of Philosophy has also been constructed on a dualistic basis; | 
but its dualism is not the dualism of matter per se or form per 
se. The Prakriti of Samkhya is matter-cum-form; and the : 
Purusa of Samkhya is neither matter (as commonly under- 
stood) nor form. We are not here concerned with this type 
of dualism; and yet, it is worthy of note that Samkhya has 
not isolated matter from form,and referred them to distinct 
origins. 

The third reason is empirical. Neither observation nor 
experiment has ever succeeded in isolating the one from the 
other (with but one possible exception to be considered later) 
—to get at or suggest the possibility of getting at either pure 
form or pure matter. It is no doubt observed that in many 
cases the complex forms have their beginnings in relatively 
simpler forms; for example, a plant or animal of a very 
complicated structure has its origin in a seed or germ that is 
relatively a simple thing. Under the microscope the seed or 
germ will not of course appear so simple as it appears to 
the naked eye; yet, biologists are inclined, since the days of 
Wolff, Oken, Neckel and Ber, to adopt evolution by “ epige- 
nesis” rather than evolution by unfolding (‘‘performation” as 
it was called); in other words, it is not now generally thought _ 
that the seed of the germ simply unfolds itselfin becoming 
an oak or a whale. But no honest scientist will pretend to 
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